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Seventy Centuries of History Within Easy Reach! 


Field-Marsha! Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army: ‘ ‘The Cyclopedia of Clas: ied Dates’ is an 
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The Cyclopedia 


Compiled by 
CHARLES E. LITTLE 


Classified Dates 


This Cyclopedia gives the notable events of universal history from the earliest times down 


to the present. 


All the dates and events are entered in chronological order. 


Over two 


hundred thousand facts are presented, classified under topics representing every department 


of interest. 


The work thus combines within its covers the features of a comprehensive 


outline of the world’s history, a biographical dictionary, a geographical gazetteer, and a 


cyclopedic record of progress and thought. 


Every effort has been exercised to secure accu- 
racy in the dates and accompanying statements. 


An orderly classification, reference helps, 


and indexes make the contents quickly accessible. 
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ALL VITAL FACTS GIVEN 
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occurrences, such as the silk-cultivation 
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thought are included. 
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ACCURACY AND AUTHORITY 


Only the most scholarly and authorita- 
tive biographies, historical works, and 
histories were consulted. For recent 
events use was made of the most reli- 
able news digests. Expert editorial 
specialists verified all the dates. 
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A New Novel by JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “ The Choir Invisible” 
THE REIGN OF [AW 


Vy A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELD. Just Ready. 
the author of : Mr. Allen’s work is said to be “‘ almost unique in American fiction” Lilustrated. 
A Kentucky Cardinal, (Atlantic Monthly), and he has chosen a background absolutely new to Cloth, 12mo, 
Aftermath, etc. his readers—the life of the hempbreakers. $1.50, 


AS THE [IGHT [ED VOICES IN NIGHT 
By Newron Baskett, author of “ At You-All’s By Frora Anntk author of “On the Face of the Waters.”’ 
House,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘THE BENNETT ‘TWINS 
By Grace Marcuerite Hurp. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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Assisted by many Expert scriptions of all the Species of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, and Ornamental Plants 
Cultivators and Botanists. known to be in the market in the United States and Canada. 


«| |. A work worthy of ranking by the side of the Century | = Recognizing its importance, the publishers have given it 
Dictionary.’’—The Nation. faultless form.” —7ribune, New York. 
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‘THE FARMSTEAD RURAL WEALTH AND W/ELFARE 

By I. P. Roserrs, Director of the College of Agriculture ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED IN FARM LIFE. 
at Cornell University. Science Series. 138] By Grorce T. Farrcuitp, LL.D. Rural Science Series. 
Illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. Cloth, $1.25. 


By one in touch at once with rural affairs and the study of economics. 


GARDEN-]V[AKING ‘THEA MATEUR’SPRACTICALGARDEN- ROOK 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UTILIZING OF HOME GROUNDS. [| Containing the Simplest Directions for the Growing of the Commonest 
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and Ernest Watker. Third Edition. 81.00. Bartey, Cornell University. Garden Craft Series. $1.00, 
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By Mary Capwataper Jones. Half leather. 12mo, Just Ready. 


Full of practical details, this book is not intended to take the place of ordinary guide-books, but rather to supplement them by 
giving information not readily to be found elsewhere. 
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By Prof. Richarn T. University of Wisconsin. author of “‘ Lectures on Teaching,” etc 
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THE UNKNOWN 


BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


The recent investigations of certain psychical phenomena by 
eminent American scientists have aroused such general interest that 
a mere indication of the character of M. Flammarion’s book should 
serve as its best advertisement. It is a thoroughly scientific yet 
popular study of all such phenomena by one who for years has de- 
voted much time to the investigation of the subject. Dreams, 
Telepathic Communications, Hallucinations, Premonitions, are all 
discussed and many absolutely authenticated instances are cited. 
The entire work is as interesting as a romance. 

Crown Svo. $2 00. 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


AND HOW WE MAKE THEM 


BY COL. A. K. McCLURE 


Appearing as it does at the opening of the Presidential cam- 
paign, Colonel McClure’s book can scarcely fail to attract wide-spread 
attention. Its author has been in personal touch with every national 
convention of the past half-century, and in these reminiscences of 
the various campaigns he brings to light many hitherto unpublished 
details of famous political controversies, showing their bearing upon 
the careers of the participants. The book also contains a detailed 
account of every ballot taken in the National Conventions of the 
past fifty years. With an introduction by Postmaster - General 
Charles Emory Smith. 

Portraits. Crown 8vo. $2 00. 
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As much an Epoch-making book as “Uncle Tom's Cabin.”—Edward Everett Hale 


Wealth Against 
Commonwealth 


By HENRY D. LLOYD 


Mr. Lloyd's book has probably had a wider circulation than any : 
other recent work on economic subjects, and in view of the promi- 
nence of the trust problem as an issue in the coming Presidential 
campaign, it has now a new interest. Pxdlic Opinion says of it: 
“His indictment of trusts and combinations is one of the most 
masterly attacks ever made upon an evil and ruinous system of 
economics.” ; 


New Popular Edition, $1 00 


Life of 
W. H. Seward 


By FREDERIC BANCROFT 


The Chicago Times-Herald says: “Mr. Bancroft has produced a 
work that will stand wear. It is critical, discriminating, and inter- 
est-compelling. In the preparation of this biography the author 
has had access to much entirely new and valuable material.” 


Two Volumes. Portrait. $5 00 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CON NECTICUT. | MASSACHUSETTS. 

Connecticut, Greenwich, Massacuvsetts, Boston, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
Greenwich Academy. 
Hlome for 10 Boys. Ideal combination school and home life Boston University Law School. 
for ten pupils. 28 miles from New York City. U nsurpassed " 
healthfulness. Thorough mental, moral, and physical training. Opens October 3, 1900. 


75th year of Academy. s 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


CONNECTICUT, Simsburg. MASSACHUSETTS, Canton. 
Lean Semin for Girls. 
Mc ean Semi ary for Girls Sherman Hall. 
College- Preparatory, English, and Special Elective Courses. 
Art. Music. For particulars address 


Hlome School for Girls. Fifteen miles from Boston. Com- 
Rev. J. B. McLean. bines the advantages of city school with the healthful condi- 

= tions of a fine country location. Special and college-prepara- 
tory courses. Art and Music. Superior instructors. Native 
DISTRICT Oo F co LU M BIA. and American modern language teachers. Small classes. In- 


dividual instruction. Term, $450 per year. 


Distkicr or CoL_umBIA, Washington, D. C., City Post 


Office. S. W. Ames, Principal. 
Chevy Chase 
French and English School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
French the language of the a? Williston Seminary. 


Mile. L. M. Bovtiny, Princ ipal. Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. Library, 
a . physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; gymnasium, ete. 
New athletic field with '4-mile track, Opens Sept., 19€ 


ILLINOIS, Josern H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal. 


F Tut Sex Forest, Box w MAssacuvuserts, West Bridgewater. 
erry Hall Seminary for Young Women. Howard Seminary for Girls and Young Women. 
Sist Year. College- Preparatory, Junior College. Elective 18th year opens September 19,1900. Terms, $350 to $400 


Courses. Vocal and Instrumental Music , Art, Elocution, P. is 1 
» of ~~ per year. Academic, College- Preparatory, and Special courses. 
re healthful, natural Art, Music, and ‘locution. Well-equipped Library and Lab- 
Holyoke, Lake Forest 4 olleges. Muss SABK a L. SARGENT oratories, Gymnasium, * 
Miss Saran E. LAvuGuTon, Principal. 


Chicago, 70 Ogden Building. —— 
Law Taught by Mail. 
Prepares for the bar in any State, for business or public life. 


Our students admitted to advanced standing by regular col- MINNESOTA. 


leges. Univ. methods. Resident summer school, June- August. 
Write UNtversiry EXTENSION Law 


MINNESOTA, Collegeville. 


St. John’s College. 
MARYLAND. (Legal Title: St. John’s University.) 

* MARYLAND, Catonsville. Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. Best Catholic College 
St. Timothy’s School for Girls. in the Northwest. Location unsurpassed. Preparatory, 

Re-opens September 20, 1900, Prepares for College. Commercial, Classical, Scientific, Philosophical, and Theologi- 
( Miss M. C. CARTER. cal Courses taught. ‘Terms reasonable. 
Heads of School: ? Miss S. R. CARTER. Address the Vice-President, 

Rev. Bruno DoerRFrer, O.S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSET?S, NE\ ‘YORK. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
New York, Buffalo. 


St. Margaret’s School. L 
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for Young Ladies. 


Re-opens September 20, 1900. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular and Elective 

: . , | Courses, Certificate admits to College. Special advantages in 

Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. Instruction in Sloyd. 
Miss E. CURRIE Tuck, Principal. 


Rogers Hall Yous, Fort Raward. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


for Young Women and Girls. Five Courses with Prepara- 
G 00 tory. Departments of Music, Art, and Elocution. 43d year 
September 25. Illustrated catalogue. 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D., President. 
For girls of all ages. Endowed. . ns 
Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley and Wells. 


Thorough preparation for New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr and Rad- 
cliffe examinations. Special The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. ve 
courses. Fine opportunity for ™ 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, a New York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon Street. 

Principal, Lowell, — : The Katherine L. Maltby Home and School. 


Highest city advantages. Academic, Collegiate, and Special 
Courses. Regular resident students, $500. 12th year. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Walnut Lane School 
and Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and special courses. Address 
Mrs. THeopora B. RicnHarps, Principal. 
Miss. SAKA Louise TRAcyY, Associate. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, North College Avenue, and 
Street. 
Woman's Medical College of Pa. 
5ist Annual Session. Four years’ curriculum. Sessions 
seven and a half months. Especial attention to Laboratory 
courses in all departments. Clinical Instruction_and Quizzes, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
q / 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
5 to Aveust 15, 1900, 
Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 
The work is especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 
Women as well as men admitted to all the courses except 
Engineering and in Geological F ield- Work, 
For pamphlet containing description of the courses and 
statement of expenses, apply to 
J. L. Love, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHAcer, Chairman. 


MaAssacnusetts, Boston, School of Housekeeping, 45 St. 


Botolph Street. 
Study of House Sani- 
TRAINING FOR a 


Foods, Home  Eco- 
HOUSEKEEPERS nomics, Principles of 

* Cooking, Marketing, 
etc. Arrangements 
with clubs for fellowships. Resident and Day Pupils. Ad- 
dress for terms, etc. 


Miss Goopricn, Director. 


Michigan College 
of Mines. 


Summer Practice Courses in Surveying, Shop Prac- 
tice, and Ore Dressing, begin June 11th; in Mine Surveyin 
and Mining, begin May 7th; in Field Geology, begin July 23d. 
Booklet of half-tones illustrating the work, ready May Ist. 
Booklet and catalogue describing all courses sent on applica- 
tion. Address 


F. W. McNair, President, Houghton, Mich. 


CHIGAGO Gollege of Law 


LAW Department Lake Forest University. 
Both DAY and EVENING courses with complete curriculum in 
each. rge faculty. Prepares for admission to the Bar in all the 
tates. For information address the Secretary 

ELMER E, BARRETT, LL. B., 100 W St., Chicago. 


a Century 
of Success 


Friends School 


Fee Boe Providence, R. I. 


Now in its second century ofservice and more success- 
ful than ever, With its faculty of experienced and 
progressive instructors, every energy is devoted to- 
wards the development of all that isnoble in the char- 
acter of students) The atmosphere of the school ap- 
proaches, as nearly as possible, thatof the home. At- 
tended by students of all denominationsand eighteen 
States. Curriculum includes thorough courses in 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Ample 
endowments make low terms possible. Buildings 
large and convenient, with all modern im- 
provements, For catalogue, address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., 
Principal. 


STAMMERING 


Our * 200-page book, The Origin of Stammer- 

ing, with full particul: irs regarding treatment, Cc U R E D 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
Address Tue Lewis Scnoor, 137 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


STAMMERING 


on pase cured by a physician, a speech specialist for over 18 years 
upils may live in the institution and receive the doctor’s constant treat- 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & Co, 
Wallingford, Conn., Aug. joth, 1808. 

My dear Dr. Bryant :—1 wish to express my gratitude, wssolictted, for 
what you have done for my daughter. We look upon her cure as most 
marvellous. A. ANDREWS, President. 

Applicants may rely upon having the best treatment known, The 
celebrated German and French methods utilized and improved by the 
Suggestions of a progressive American Gee. Send for circular, 
“How We Treat Stammering To-day’ A. BRYANT, M. ve res W. 
red Street, New York. For nearly Twenty Years at o West hath Si 


ment and care. 
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You cannot afford to miss the 
added pleasure and information 
obtainable with a 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss |: 


STE RE 


The architectural and scenic beau- 
ties of the Exposition, the Rhine, 
the Alps, ships at sea—in fact, ev- 
ery turn of the way—are outside F 
the range of unaided vision. The fe 


STEREO Field Glass is the FS 
Smallest, Lightest, Most 
Elegantly Finished, and has 
The Power of a Telescope 
with /mmense Field of View 


HH 


BOOKLET FREE. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, 


Manufactured by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. A 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 


W. J. Bryan, 


though unsuccessful in his candidacy for the Presidency in 
1896, discovered nothing in the circumstances or in the out- 
come of that campaign to weaken his confidence that the 
cause he represented would ultimately prevail—as he ex- 
plained to the readers of the Review in an article which was 
published in the number immediately following his defeat. 
Accordingly, he did not relax his efforts to perform the task 
to which his party had called him as the prophet and ex- 
pounder of the principles and policies enunciated in the 
“Chicago platform,” to which he himself had contributed 
what is known as “the silver plank.” Indeed, his inde- 
fatigable advocacy of those doctrines by tongue and pen was 
interrupted only when, during the war with Spain, he entered 
the military service of the United States at the head of a 
regiment, the Third Regiment of Nebraska Volunteer In- 
fantry, which he had raised by his own efforts. He is the 
most prominent among the national leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party, and his article in this number forecasts, with 
the highest authority, the general issues upon which that 
party will appeal to the American people for their support in 
the approaching Presidential election. 


EpMUND Barton 


is a well-known Australian statesman. Born and educated 
in New South Wales, he has won distinction in the public 
service of that Colony, having held a number of responsible 
offices to the great advantage of his country. For four years 
he was Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales, and for two years a member of the Legislative Council. 
He also served two terms as Attorney-General of the Colony. 
When the movement in favor of a consolidation of the Aus- 
tralian colonies began, he was among those whom his fellow- 
colonists entrusted with the care of their interests during 
the initiatory discussions; and after taking an influential 
part in the deliberations of the earlier Federal Conventions, 
he became the leader of the Convention which constructed 
the Constitution under which the Australasian Federation 
seems likely at length to become an accomplished fact. 
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Proressor J. R. StRATON 


is a native of the South, who for many years has been a 
student of the grave problems and conditions connected with 
the existence of the negro race in the United States. He is 
Professor of Oratory in Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, 
and delivered one of the most telling addresses before the 
Conference on the Race Problem, which was recently held at 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Sir Sipney Surpparp, K. C. M. G., 


writes of South African affairs out of the fullness of 
knowledge of the conditions of life in that part of the world 
which was acquired from personal experience there. From 
1873, when he went to Griqualand West as Attorney-General, 
till 1895, when he resigned his post as Deputy High Com- 
missioner and Resident Commissioner for the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and the Kalahari, he resided almost continu- 
ously in South Africa. During that period he was also, at 
vavious times, Recorder of the High Court of Griqualand, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Cape Colony, and Commis- 
sioner in the Angra-Pequena and West Coast Claims (Anglo- 
German) Commission. 


FE. Dentson Ross 


is Professor of the Persian Language and Literature in 
University College, London, and, though still a. compara- 
tively young man, he is regarded as one of England’s most 
accomplished Oriental scholars. He spent several years in 
Persia, during which he acquired a personal knowledge of 
the country, the people and their ways, and formed the ac- 
quaintance of some of Persia’s most distinguished poets, 
most of whom are quite unknown to Western readers. Last 
year he published a work entitled “The Heart of Asia,” 
dealing with Central Asia from the remotest times up to the 
present day, which was received with marked favor by the 
press and by Orientalists, both historians and politicians. 


Baron Pierre CouBertin 


is a French gentleman of a wide range of tastes and of large 
versatility. He has travelled extensively, both in Europe and 
in the United States, and he has written for newspapers and 
periodicals in France, America, England, Belgium and other 
countries on topics as varied as athletics, travel, politics and 
history. The Baron has long taken a practical interest in 


amateur sports, and it is due to his efforts that arrange- 
ments have been made for the revival of the Olympian 
Games—the modern counterpart of the ancient Greek com- 
petitions differing from its prototype in that the sports 
represented are not those of a limited group of States, but, 
as far as may be, of the entire world. The first of the new 
series of Olympian games was held at Athens in 1896; the 
second forms part of the attractions of the Paris Exposition 
this year; and it is suggested that the third be held at New 
York in 1904. 


Tne Rev. G. W. Suryy, D. D., 


is rector of Grace Protestant Episcopal Church in Newton, 
Massachusetts. He was ordained priest in 1863, since which 
date he has held various charges, among them, the Church of 
Our Saviour in Philadelphia, St. Paul’s in Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, and St. Luke’s in Troy, New York. He is 
the author of a number of books of a religious character, in- 
cluding a “Manual of the Prayer Book,” a “Manual of 
Church History,” “Questions About Our Church,” and sev- 
eral others. For more than twenty years Dr. Shinn has 
edited the Whittaker series of Sunday School Instructions. 


Birp S. 


was chosen Comptroller of Greater New York at the first 
election held to fill the municipal offices in the new and en- 
larged city. The duties of this position he has discharged 
with conspicuous ability and with fearless fidelity to the in- 
terests of the people. He has kept a close eve upon the work- 
ing of the Charter under which the various boroughs were 
consolidated into one municipality; and, in view of the pro- 
posed revision of the Charter, the suggestions and recom- 
mendations put forward in his article in this number are 
sure to receive the most thoughtful consid®ration. 


Princess CATHERINE RapziwiLt 


is a lady very well known in European society, who has num- 
bered among her acquaintances many illustrious personages, 
including Lord Beaconsfield and the Dowager Empress of 
Germany. She is a niece of the great French novelist, Hon- 
oré de Balzac. Though a Russian by birth, she is absolutely 
English in her ideas, opinions and sympathies. She is an in- 
timate friend of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, with whom she is supposed 
to have a considerable amount of influence. 


A DipLomat. 
This pseudonym conceals the identity of a writer of exten- 
sive scholarship and of great ability who is attached, in an 
oflicial capacity, to one of the legations in the capital of one 
of the great Powers, and who, therefore, could not discuss 
such a subject as “British and Russian Diplomacy” over his 
own name. He is an authority on international law and has 
made a special study of Asiatic affairs, especially as these are 
related to the purposes and ambitions of the nations of 
Europe. 

Demetrius C. BouLGer 
has paid much attention to the foreign interests of Great 
Britain as these come into rivalry with the political or com- 
mercial plans of other peoples. He has contributed to all 
the leading journals on questions connected with the British 
Indian Empire, China, Egypt and Turkey since 1876. He 
has also closely studied military questions, particularly those 
bearing upon the French frontiers and the position of Bel- 
gium. In 1885, in conjunction with Sir Lepel Griffin, he 
founded the Asiatic Quarterly Review, and edited that pub- 
lication during the first four and a half years of its existence. 
Among the many works which he has published may be men- 
tioned “The Life of Yakoob Bey of Kashgar,” “England and 
Russia in Central Asia,” “Central Asian Portraits,” “The 
History of China,” “Armies of the Native States of India,” 
“Central Asian Questions,” “Story of India,” and “The Life 
of Sir Stamford Raffles.” 

Tue Rr. Hon. Str Ricuarp Tempe, Br., 
entered the Indian Civil Service more than half a century 
ago, and he had not been long in the service when the great 
ability which he displayed in subordinate positions marked 
him as worthy of speedy advancement. He became, suc- 
cessively, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, 
Chief Assistant to the financial member of the Government 
of India, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces of 
India, British Resident at the Court of the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and 
Finance Minister of India. In 1874 he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and in 187% Governor of 
Bombay. 
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The ATLANTIC 
for JUNE 


The first of two very notable political articles. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE 


By Ex-President 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


In treating this subject of present vital interest, Mr. Cleveland briefly traces the 
relation of the Chief Executive to the legislative branch of the government from the 
adoption of the Constitution to our own time. With characteristic decision he 
points out those duties which the President cannot evade or delegate to others. 


A second paper, drawing largely from Mr. Cleveland’s own experience, will appear 
in the July ATLANTIC. 


TUPPENNY TRAVELS IN LONDON 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


A delightful travel sketch showing the variety of scenes and people and the many historical associ- 
ations which fall within the view of the person who is willing to patronize the top of a London "bus. 


RECENT ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 
Charles A. Conant. 
IN AN ALPINE POSTING INN 
Edith Wharton. 
AN ARCHER ON THE KANKAKEE 
Maurice Thompson. 
A CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 
G. K. Turner. 
THE POETRY OF A MACHINE AGE 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 
BERNARD QUARITCH 
Dean Sage. 


A LETTER FROM FRANCE 
A. F. Sanborn 


GENTLEMAN AND SCHOLAR 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton. 


MUNICIPAL VOTERS’ LEAGUE OF 
CHICAGO ° E. B. Smith. 


REALISM ON THE GHETTO STAGE 
Hutchins Hapgood. 


Candace Wheeler. 


CONTENT IN A GARDEN 


ON THE NIGHT TRAIN 
Mary T. Earle. 


DANTE’S MESSAGE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W. J. STULL VI. 


WV. J. Stillman. Cc. A. Dinsmore. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER :—On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send 
the ATLANTIC for three months to any NEW subscriber. 


35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


No. DXXIII. 


JUNE, 1900. 


THE ISSUE IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


BY W. J. BRYAN. 


The issue presented in the campaign of 1900 is the issue 
between plutocracy and democracy. All the questions under 
discussion will, in their last analysis, disclose the conflict between 
the dollar and the man—a conflict as old as the human race, and 
one which will continue as long as the human race endures. 

The struggle for American independence was a culmination of 
the protest of the people living in America against measures which 
subordinated their rights to the interests of English traders. The 
correspondence between Lord Howe and Benjamin Franklin, 
about the time of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
shows that the main object of England’s colonial policy was to 
control American trade. 

In June, 1776, the former addressed a letter to Franklin, from 
which the following extract is taken: 

“But if the deep-rooted prejudices of America and the necessity of 
preventing her trade from passing into foreign channels must keep 
us still a divided people, I shall, from every public, as well as private, 
motive, most heartily lament that this is not the moment wherein 
those great objects of my ambition are to be attained, and that I am 
to be longer deprived of an opportunity to assure you, personally, of 
the regard with which I am, etc.” 

To this letter Franklin immediately replied : 
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“The well-founded esteem and, permit me to say, affection, which 
I shall always have for your Lordship make it painful to me to see 
you engaged in conducting a war, the great ground of which (as de- 
scribed in your letter) is ‘the necessity of preventing the American 
trade from passing into foreign channels.’ To me it seems that neither 
the obtaining nor retaining any trade, how valuable soever, is an ob- 
ject for which men may justly spill each other’s blood; that the true 
and sure means of extending and securing commerce are the goodness 
and cheapness of commodities; and that the profits of no trade can 
ever be equal to the expense of compelling it and holding it by fleets 
and armies. I consider this war against us, therefore, as both unjust 
and unwise; and I am persuaded that cool and dispassionate posterity 
will condemn to infamy those who advised it; and that even success 
will not save from some degree of dishonor those who voluntarily en- 
gaged to conduct it.’’* 


The Declaration of Independence set before the world four 
great truths which were declared to be self-evident: first, that all 
men are created equal ; second, that they are endowed with inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; third, that governments are instituted among men to 
secure these rights; fourth, that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

Upon these four pillars, quarried from the mountain of eternal 
truth, all free government must forever rest. 

Then followed the War of the Revolution, with its sacrifices 
and its sacred memories, with its trials and its triumphs, estab- 
lishing a government dedicated to liberty. 

But before a generation had passed, wealth, represented by 
Hamilton, began to assert itself, and contempt for the rights of 
man and distrust of the people themselves began to be manifest. 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, under- 
took the task of arousing the friends of human rights and civil 
liberty, and he led them to victory in 1800. The impetus given to 
American Democracy by its first success in the forum of politics 
carried it through several Presidential terms. 

During Jackson’s administration another battle was fought 
between the capitalistic classes and the people at large. The 
National Bank marshalled an almost irresistible army of finan- 
ciers, business men, newspapers and politicians in defense of a 
gigantic monopoly. 

Jackson sounded the alarm, rallied the hosts of Democracy, 


* This correspondence can be found in the third volume of a work en- 
ited, b-+ British Essayists,"’ published by Carey & Hart, of Phila- 
elphia, in 7. 
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and, in a contest seldom, if ever, equalled in bitterness, won the 
second peaceful victory for human rights against inhuman greed. 

Jackson is generally spoken of as a warrior rather than as a 
political philosopher. His courage and perseverance have been 
praised more than his logic or his rhetoric; and yet what orator or 
statesman has more clearly defined the purpose and scope of 
government than he? 

In the message which accompanied his veto of the National 
Bank Act he said: 

“It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the 
acts of government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society 
will always exist under every just government. Equality of talents, 
of education, or of wealth, cannot be produced by human institutions. 
In the full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven and the fruits of superior 
industry, economy, and virtue, every man is equally entitled to protec- 
tion by law; but when the law undertakes to add to these natural and 
just advantages artificial distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, and 
exclusive privileges, to make the rich richer and the potent more 
powerful, the humble members of society—the farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers—who have neither the time nor the means of securing 
like favors to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice of 
their government. There are no necessary evils in government. Its 
evils exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal pro- 
tection, and, as Heaven does its rain, shower its favors alike on the 


high and the low, the rich and the poor, it would be an unqualified 
blessing.” 


Benton, in estimating the work of Jackson, said that in over- 
throwing the bank conspiracy he saved America, as Cicero saved 
Rome by overthrowing the conspiracy of Catiline. No one can 
read the history of the country from 1845 to 1860 without recog- 
nizing the impending struggle between slavery, as an institution, 
and the abolition of slavery. Every important measure brought 
before Congress was scrutinized, and its possible bearing on the 
slavery question was considered, by both friends and opponents. 

In 1858 Abraham Lincoln made a speech which attracted 
publie attention to him as the leader of the anti-slavery sentiment. 
Taking from the Bible one of its strongest passages, he applied it 
to the question then paramount: 


“*& house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I 
do not expect the Union to be dissolved; I do not expect the house to 
fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one 
thing or all the other.” 


In 1859 Lincoln wrote a letter to the Republicans of Boston, 
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who were celebrating the birthday of Thomas Jefferson. (Think 
of it, Republicans celebrating the birthday of Jefferson!) In that 
letter he paid to Jefferson a high tribute. In the same letter, 
Lincoln, in discussing the relation which should exist between the 
man and the dollar, said that the Republicans were “both for the 
man and the dollar, but, in case of conflict, the man before the 
dollar.” Man, the handiwork of God, comes first; the dollar, the 
handiwork of man, comes afterwards. 

During his first administration Lincoln pointed out the 
attempt, then in its beginning, to place money, the thing accumu- 
lated, above the individual by whose toil it was accumulated, and 
warned his countrymen that the exaltation of matter and the 
degradation of man threatened the very existence of the Republic. 
Hlere are his words: 


“Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from 
the power of the people. In my present position, I could scarcely be 
justified were I to omit raising a warning voice against this approach 
of returning despotism, It is not needed nor fitting here that a gen- 
eral argument should be made in favor of popular institutions, but 
there is one point, with its connections, not so hackneyed as most 
others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to place 
capital on an equal footing with, if not above, labor in the structure 
of government.” 


I have quoted at length from these eminent authorities in 
order to convince the reader that those who, at this time, speak 
out against the methods and purposes of plutocracy are not sound- 
ing new and groundless alarms, but are merely reiterating the 
warnings which have been necessary during each successive 
generation. 

For many years after the close of the Civil War the Repub- 
licans held undisputed control of the federal government, and an 
appeal to the prejudices and passions aroused by that great conflict 
was sufficient answer to any criticism or complaint coming from 
the party out of power. During this period class legislation be- 
came the order of the day, and wealth not only sought favors from 
the government, but secured exemption from just burdens. When 
war taxes were to be reduced, the taxes bearing upon the rich 
were taken off first. When the income tax was repealed, Senator 
Sherman, of Ohio, placed his protest on record in the following 
language: 


“I hope that, after full discussion, nobody will vote for striking 
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out the income tax. It seems to me to be one of the plainest prop- 
ositions in the world. Put before the people of the United States 
the question whether the property of this country cannot stand a tax 
of %20,000,000, when the consumption of the people stands a tax of 
$300,000,000, and I think they will quickly answer it. The property- 
holders of the country came here and demanded the repeal of the only 
tax that bears upon their property, when we have to tax everything, 
the food of the poor, the clothing of the poor, and all classes of our 
people $300,000,000.” 


High duties were placed upon the necessities of life on the 
ground that infant industries required assistance, with the result — 
that the owners of the aided industries grew rich, while home- 
owning decreased and tenancy increased among the consumers. 

Railroads were constructed upon a plan which permitted 
watered stock, fictitious capitalization and the over issue of bonds, 
with the result that the patrons of the roads became the victims 
of extortionate rates and the manipulators of the roads became 
suddenly and enormously rich. 

Under the euphonious plea that public credit would be 
strengthened thereby, the terms of government contracts were 
altered in the interest of the bondholders. Then, in 1873, a change 
was made in the standard money, a change so indefensible that 
nearly every public man denied any knowledge of the purpose of 
the act. For twenty-three years following the passage of that act 
every party pledged itself to restore the double standard, but the 
financiers succeeded in controlling the dominant party and thus 
maintained the gold standard in spite of popular protest. 

In 1896 the Democrats refused to be any longer parties to the 
duplicity, and took an open and unequivocal position in favor of 
the immediate restoration of bimetallism by the independent 
action of this country at the present legal ratio. This positive 
and definite platform was necessary because of the cunningly de- 
vised evasions and ambiguities which had been written into the 
platforms of the two leading parties. The Republican leaders, on 
the other hand, continued their policy of deception, and held out to 
the Republican bimetallists of the West the delusive hope of an 
international agreement, while they openly promised the Eastern 
believers in monometallism that the gold standard would be main- 
tained until an international agreement could be secured, and 
secretly assured them that that meant forever. 

After the election the administration adopted a double stand- 
ard method of dealing with the subject. A commission was sent 
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to Europe to plead for international bimetallism, while a gold 
standard Secretary of the Treasury was openly at work in this 
country defending monometallism. In 1896 the money question 
occupied by far the greater portion of public attention. Since 
1596 the same sordid doctrine that manifested itself in the gold 
standard has manifested itself in several new ways, and to-day 
three questions contest for primacy—the money question, the trust 
question, and imperialism. There are several other questions of 
scarcely less importance, but the lines of division upon these run 
practically parallel with the lines which separate the people upon 
the three greater ones. If a man opposes the gold standard, 
trusts and imperialism—all three—the chances are a hundred to 
one that he is in favor of arbitration, the income tax and the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people, 
and is opposed to government by injunction and the black-list. 
If a man favors the gold standard, the trusts and imperialism— 
all three—the chances are equally great that he regards the de- 
mand for arbitration as an impertinence, defends government by 
injunction and the black-list, views the income tax as “a dis- 
couragement to thrift,” and will oppose the election of Senators 
by the people as soon as he learns that it will lessen the influence 
of corporations in the Senate. When a person is with the Demo- 
erats on one or two of these questions, but not on all, his position 
on the subordinate questions is not so easily calculated. 

The human mind is consistent, but time is required for the 
application of fundamental principles to all these questions. 

Since these secondary questions must, therefore, be settled by 
the same persons and along the same lines as the primary ones, I 
shall confine this article to the three questions which I have 
already described as being most important at this time. 

The Republicans have dealt with all three questions during the 
present administration in a manner which they would not have 
been willing to outline in 1896. This refusal to iake the people 
into their confidence is in itself an evidence that they are either 
conscious that their policies are not good for the people, or that 
they distrust the capacity of the people for self-government. If 
they believed their policies to be good, and if they also believed 
the people capable of understanding their own interests, they 
would not hesitate to set forth their plan of action on each subject. 

Having taken another step toward the gold standard, and hav- 
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ing provided for the substitution of bank notes for greenbacks, 
they now declare the money question settled; but they have in 
reserve the withdrawal of the legal tender function from the silver 
dollar and the establishment of the branch bank, neither of which 
they now discuss, but both of which they will attempt as soon as 
they think it safe to do so. 

The contest between monometallism and bimetallism is a 
world-wide contest—a contest which must go on until silver is 
once more a money metal equal with gold, or until the gold stand- 
ard becomes universal. He takes a very narrow view of the subject 
who considers merely the present volume of money in this 
country. It is true that we have largely increased our supply of 
gold in the last three years {the Republicans neither promised nor 
expected the increase), but the action of England in placing 
India upon the gold standard is likely to cause a drain on the gold 
supply of the United States and of European countries. The gold 
blanket must now be stretched to cover nearly three hundred 
million people in Southern Asia, and China has yet to be con- 
sidered. After six thousand years of search and saving, the total 
volume of gold and silver money is about eight billions, nearly 
equally divided between the two metals. 

Upon this basis of metallic money rests a large volume of 
paper money, and upon the various forms of money rests the 
world’s indebtedness. 

Those advocates of the gold standard who know the real pur- 
pose and scope of the gold standard scheme desire to contract the 
basic money to one-half its present volume. This would 
enormously enhance the value of each dollar, represented by 
money, notes and bonds, and would enormously oppress the pro- 
ducers of wealth. We cannot afford to throw the influence of this 
nation upon the side of the gold standard, unless we are prepared 
to accept universal gold monometallism with all that that means. 
The increased production of gold during the last few years will 
act as a parachute to retard the fall in prices, but there is no 
assurance that it will be sufficient to enable us to dispense with 
silver as a standard money. 

If any one is tempted to listen to the new arguments in favor 
of the gold standard—presented by men who advocated that 
standard for twenty-five years before the new gold fields were 
discovered—let him take a pencil and paper and estimate, first, 
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the annual product, then subtract from that sum the amount 
annually used in the arts, the amount necessary to cover the 
shrinkage in volume of gold coin from loss and abrasion, and the 
amount necessary to keep pace with the annual increase in popu- 
lation and business, and then see how much he has left to apply 
to the retirement of the uncovered paper and the four billions of 
silver coin. Only a few years ago Prof. Edward Suess, of the 
Vienna University, issued a pamphlet giving his reasons for be- 
lieving that, at that time, nearly the entire annual output of the 
gold mines was consumed in the arts. 

Those who say that bimetallism may be necessary one year 
and the gold standard defensible the next year are either very 
ignorant of the subject themselves or they underestimate the in- 
telligence of those to whom they address the argument. 

In March, 1896, the English Parliament by a unanimous vote 
pledged the English government to aid in restoring the par of 
exchange between gold and silver. 

If the Republican platform was honest in 1896, bimetallism 
was desirable at that time, because 13,500,000 voters supported 
candidates pledged to bimetallism, differing only as to the means 
of securing it. 

In November, 1898, two years after the last Presidential 
election, and two weeks after the last Congressional election, 
Secretary of State Hay wrote a letter to Lord Aldenham, for many 
years a director of the Bank of England, saying that the President 
and a majority of his Cabinet still believed in the great desirability 
of an international agreement. 

A still later argument in favor of bimetallism can be found in 
Section 14 of the Currency Law recently enacted. It specifically 
declares that the law is not intended to place an obstacle in the 
way of international bimetallism. The only way to destroy the 
force of the bimetallic argument contained in the Republican 
platform, in Secretary Hay’s letter and in Section 14 of the Cur- 
rency Law, is to say that they were all intended to deceive the 
public. But, while such a defense would strengthen the gold 
standard argument, it would place the Republican leaders in a 
position which they would scarcely desire to occupy. 

It is needless to discuss the ratio, since there is no division of 
sentiment among those who are actually trying to secure bimet- 
allism. There is a positive, earnest and active force behind the 
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present legal ratio of sixteen to one; there is no positive, earnest 
or active force behind any other ratio. Neither is it any longer 
necessary to discuss international bimetallism. The contest upon 
this question must be between those who believe in the gold stand- 
ard on the one side and, on the other side, those who believe in a 
financial policy made by the American people for themselves. 

Mr. Carlisle, in his speech in 1878, divided the people into two 
classes. In one class he placed those described by him as “the 
idle holders of idle capital,’ and in the other “the struggling 
masses.” 

When the money question is fully understood, the struggling 
masses and those who sympathize with them will support the 
double standard, and the money-owning and bond-holding classes 
and those who sympathize with them will favor the gold standard. 

Those who favor the gold standard, as a rule, favor national 
bank notes as against greenbacks, while those who oppose the 
gold standard, as a rule, believe that the issue of paper money is 
a function of government and should not be delegated to national 
banks. A currency issued and controlled by banks, and secured 
by government bonds, creates a paper-money trust and must, if it 
is to be permanent, rest upon a perpetual and increasing national 
debt. 

The trust question is more easily understood than the money 
question. The appreciation of money is slow, while the rise in 
the price of trust-made articles is sufficiently rapid to attract 
attention. 

When prices fall a little each year, the friends of a rising dollar 
talk about over-production, improved machinery, ete.; but when 
prices rise rapidly and the trusts declare large dividends, the 
connection between cause and effect is so direct and obvious that 
-only those blinded by partizanship can fail to see it. 

The trust question was in the campaign of 1896, and the 
menace of the trust was then pointed out, but the warning was 
unheeded. Now the heavy hand of monopoly is laid upon so many 
that there is a growing protest against a system which permits a 
few men to control each branch of industry, fix the rate of wages, 
the price of raw materials and the price of the finished product. 
Until four years ago no Republican of prominence defended the 
trusts; now, the Republican leaders speak of the trusts in guarded 
terms. 
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The Ohio platform recently adopted demands that “so-called 
trusts shall be so regulated from time to time and so restricted 
as to guarantee immunity from hurtful monopoly.” The word 
“hurtful” is as broad as charity, and enables the trust defender to 
shield every trust behind the plea that it is not hurtful. 

A monopoly is not hurtful to those who operate it, and, if 
they can control the government, they will be sure to decide that 
it is not hurtful to any one. 

The recent action of the barb wire trust illustrates several 
phases of this question. It shows that a monopoly can raise 
prices when it desires to do so; and it also shows that a monopoly 
will raise prices when it can. It shows how an artificial rise in 
price will lessen consumption and thus decrease the demand for 
labor; it shows how a monopoly can shut down factories to work 
off the stock, throwing upon the laborer the burden of maintain- 
ing prices (in this case twelve factories were shut down and six 
thousand two hundred men thrown out of employment) ; it shows 
how even the stockholders may be victimized if the manager de- 
sires to speculate in stock; and it further shows how those in 
charge of a great monopoly may, in the future, bring great wealth 
to political friends by disclosing intended raids on the stock 
market and thus earn legislative favors. The ordinary forms of 
bribery sink into insignificance when compared with this new and 
more dangerous method. That this is no idle fear is evident from 
the testimony taken by the Senate committee which investigated 
official speculation in sugar stock. That monopolies contribute to 
campaign funds is also shown by the testimony taken by another 
Senate committee. A few great monopolies could without loss to 
themselves make on the stock market enough to supply a campaign 
fund as enormous as that used by the Republican party in 1896. 

On the trust question, as on the money question, the line is 
drawn between those who believe that money is the only thing to 
be considered and those who believe’that the people have rights 
which should be respected. 

If one asks for the annikilation of private monopolies, he is 
confronted with the statement that they are a part of our indus- 
trial system and have come to stay. If one suggests restrictions 
upon corporations, he will be told that the governmen? cannot 
interfere with the way a man uses his money. The difference be- 
tween the natural man of flesh and blood and the corporate man 
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created by law is overlooked by those who can see nothing higher 
than the dollar argument. 

The God-made men do not differ greatly in size or strength, 
they labor under similar conditions as to life and health, and they 
are subject to the same moral restraints. Competition between 
them, therefore, is reasonably equal and fair. But corporations 
differ in size, in strength and in longevity; and, having no life 
beyond the grave, have neither the fear of future punishment nor 
the hope of future reward to restrain them. Competition, there- 
fore, between the natural man and the great corporation may be 
grossly unequal and unfair. 

The line must be drawn at the point where the corporation 
seeks to establish a monopoly and deprive individuals or smaller 
corporations of the right to compete. In other words, the legis- 
lation necessary at this time must be directed against private 
monopoly in whatever form it appears. Those who desire to pro- 
tect society from the evil results of the trust must take the 
position that a private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 
The power to control the price of anything which the people need 
cannot safely be intrusted to any private individual or association 
of individuals, because selfishness is universal and the temptation 
to use such a power for personal advantage is too great. 

As soon as any private monopoly is admitted to be good, the 
question degenerates into a comparison of the character and 
conduct of those who stand at the head of the monopolies. To 
defend a private monopoly on the ground that the monopolist in 
charge is a benevolent and well-meaning man, kind to his em- 
ployees and generous with his earnings, is like defending a despot- 
ism on the ground that the despot is occasionally kind-hearted and 
sometimes uses his unlimited power for the benefit of his subjects. 

The Republican party cannot be relied upon to deal with the 
trust question. The sympathies of those who control the policies 
of the Republican party are entirely with organized wealth in its 
contest against the masses. An evidence of this 1s to be found 
in the fact that the trusts have grown more rapidly under the 
present administration than in all the previous history of the 
country. This remarkable growth shows that, at this time, the 
trust magnates neither fear the enforcement of the present law 
nor the enactment of new and more stringent laws. 

Another evidence that the Republican party will not deal 
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effectively with the trust question is to be found in the fact that 
the leaders of that party have no plan of action. When they are 
called upon to say anything on the subject they confine themselves 
to generalities and protest that it is not a political question. If 
ambiguity is proof of either lack of knowledge or lack of sincerity, 
the Republicans can be convicted either of not knowing what to 
do or of not desiring to do it. 

While the inspiring cause of monopoly is to be found in a 
selfish desire to enjoy the fruits of monopoly, several things have 
contributed to its growth and success. First, a constant fall in 
prices has led people who have invested money in plants to seek 
in combination a protection against loss upon their investments. 
The Republicans do not propose to take away this incentive to the 
organization of trusts. Second, railroad discriminations have 
sometimes given to a favored corporation an immense advantage 
over less fortunate competitors.* The Republican party is making 
no effort to remedy this evil. 

The high tariff has been a bulwark to the trusts. Foreign 
competition was first excluded and then domestic competition was 
destroyed by combination, but the Republican party is not only 
not trying to reform the tariff in the interest of the people, but it 
boasts of the Dingley law as a panacea for all economic ills. 

While State legislatures can do much, Congressional action is 
necessary to complete the destruction of the trusts. A State can 
prevent the creation of a monopoly within its borders and can 
also exclude a foreign monopoly. But this remedy is not suf- 
ficient; for, if a monopoly really exists and is prevented from 
doing business in any State, the people of that State will be de- 
prived of the use of that particular article until it can be produced 
within the State. Instead of shutting a monopoly out of one 
State and leaving it forty-four States to do business in, we should 
shut it up in the State of its origin and take the other forty-four 
away from it. This can be done by an act of Congress making it 
necessary for a corporation, organized in any State, to take out a 
license from the federal government before doing business outside 
of that State, the license not to interfere, however, with regula- 
tions imposed by other States. Such a license, granted only upon 
evidence that there is no water in the stock of the corporation, and 
that it has not attempted and is not attempting to monopolize any 


* A number of these discriminations are mentioned in Lloyd’s ‘‘Wealth 
Against Commonwealth.” 
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branch of business or the production of any article of merchan- 
dise, would compel the dissolution of existing monopolies and 
prevent the creation of new ones. 

The Democratic party is better able to undertake this work 
now than it was a few years ago, because all the trust magnates 
have left the party. The Republican party is less able than ever 
before to make a successful war against the trusts, because it 
numbers among its membership all the trust magnates it ever 
had, and in addition to them it has all the Democratic party 
formerly had. 

The Philippine question is even plainer than the trust ques- 
tion, and those who will be benefited by an imperial policy are even 
less in number than those who may be led to believe that they 
would share in the benefits of a gold standard or of a private 
monopoly. Here again the Republicans dare not outline their 
policy. When the present Congress was elected, in 1898, the 
treaty of peace had not yet been signed. No definite issue was 
before the country, and the people could not sit in judgment upon 
the purposes of the administration. 

When the treaty was ratified, in February following, it was 
expressly declared by several Republican Senators that the rati- 
fication of the treaty did not determine the policy of the govern- 
ment, but merely concluded the war with Spain. The McEnery 
resolution, adopted by the votes of Republican Senators, declared 
that it was the sense of the Senate that the Philippine Islands 
should never become an integral part of the United States, but 
left the policy open for future consideration. The resolution was 


as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That by the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Spain, it is not intended to incor- 
porate the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands into citizenship of the 
United States, nor is it intended to permanently annex said islands 
as an integral part of the territory of the United States; but it is 
the intention of the United States to establish on said Islands a gov- 
ernment suitable to the wants and conditions of the inhabitants of 
said islands, to prepare them for local self-government, and in due 
time to make such disposition of said islands as will best promote the 
interests of citizens of the United States and the inhabitants of said 
islands.” 


The nearest approach to a plan which has received any con- 
siderable support among the Republicans is that outlined in the 
Spooner Bill, which provides that: 
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“When all insurrection against the sovereignty and authority of 
the United States in the Philippine Islands, acquired from Spain by 
the treaty concluded at Paris on the tenth day of December, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight, shall have been completely suppressed by 
the military and naval forces of the United States, all military, civil 
and judicial powers necessary to govern the said islands shall, until 
otherwise provided by Congress, be vested in such person and persons, 
and shall be exercised in such manner as the President of the United 
States shall direct for maintaining and protecting the inhabitants of 
said islands in the free enjoyment cf their liberty, property and re- 
ligion.”’ 


But this is far from definite. It means that, when the war 
is over (no one knows when that will be), the President is to do 
something (no one knows what), and is to keep at it (no one 
knows how long) ; and that then Congress is to take some action 
(the nature of which no one can guess). Why this evasion? 
There can be but one reason for it, that the Republican leaders 
have decided upon a policy which they are not willing to outline, 
because they dare not risk the judgment of the American people 
in an open contest between the doctrine that governments rest 
upon force and the doctrine that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

If the Filipino is to be under our domination, he must be 
either citizen or subject. If he is to be a citizen, it must be with 
a view to participating ultimately in our government and in the 
making of our laws. Not only is this idea negatived by the 
McEnery resolution, but it is openly repudiated by every Repub- 
hican leader whe has discussed the subject. If the Filipino is to 
be a subject, our form of government must be entirely changed. 
A republic can have no subjects. The doctrine that a people can 
be kept in a state of perpetual vassalage, owing allegiance to the 
flag, but having no voice in the government, is entirely at vari- 
ance with the principles upon which this government has been 
founded. An imperial policy nullifies every principle set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

The Porto Rican tariff law illustrates this new doctrine. The 
flag is separated from the Constitution, and the Porto Ricans are 
notified that they must obey the laws made for them and pay the 
taxes levied upon them, and yet have no share in our Bill of 
Rights or in the guarantees of our Constitution. No monarch or 
tyrant in all history exercised more despotic power than the Re- 
publicans now claim for the President and Congress. 
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The theory that our race is divinely appointed to seize by 
force or purchase at auction groups of “inferior people,” and 
govern them, with benevolent purposes avowed and with trade 
advantages on the side, carries us back to the creed of kings and 
to the gospel of force. 

Lincoln condemned this doctrine with characteristic vigor in 
a speech made in 1858. He said that it was the old argument 
employed to defend kingcraft from the beginning of history; that 
“kings always bestride the necks of the people, not because they 
desire to do so, but because the people are better off for being 
ridden.” 

Those who advocate an imperial policy usually assert that the 
Filipinos are incapable of self-government. It might be a 
sufficient answer to quote the resolution of Congress declaring 
that “the Cubans are and of right ought to be free,” and the report 
made by Admiral Dewey declaring that the Filipinos are far 
more capable of self-government than the Cubans. But there is 
even a broader answer that may be made. Clay, in his defense of 
the people of South America, said: 


“It is the doctrine of thrones, that man is too ignorant to govern 
himself. Their partisans assert his incapacity, in reference to all na- 
tions; if they cannot command universal assent to the proposition, 
it is then demanded to particular nations; and our pride and our 
presumption too often make converts of us. I contend that it is to 
arraign the dispositions of Providence Himself to suppose that He ° 
has created beings incapable of governing themselves, and to be 
trampled on by kings.” 


There are degrees of intelligence; some people can and do 
govern themselves better than others, and it is possible that the 
people living near the equator will never, owing to climatic con- 
ditions, reach the governmental standards of the temperate zone. 
But it is absurd to say that God would create the Filipinos and 
then leave them for thousands of years helpless, until Spain found 
them and threw her protecting arms around them; and it is 
equally absurd to say that Spain could sell to us the right to act 
as guardians of a people whom she governed by force. 

The purpose behind the imperial policy is the extension of 
trade. Franklin, in the letter above quoted, denies that the 
securing or holding of trade is a cause for which men may justly 
spill each other’s blood. The man who says that an imperial 
policy will pay must be prepared to place a pecuniary value upon 
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the soldiers who have already lost their lives in the Philippines or 
have become insane from the effects of the climate, and upon the 
soldiers who will be sacrificed in future wars of conquest. The 
Republican party, which boasts that it sprang into existence in 
the defense of human rights, now coolly calculates the value of 
human life measured by Oriental trade. 

Abraham Lincoln wrote the following letter to Mrs. Bixby, 
of Boston: 


“Executive Mansion, Washington, Nov. 21st, 1864. 


“Dear Madam— 

“T have been shown in the files of the War Department a state- 
ment of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts, that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. 
I feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But 
I cannot refrain from tendering to you the consolation which may be 
found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that 
our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, 
and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and the lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sac- 
rifice upon the altar of freedom. Yours, very sincerely and respect- 
fully, ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


No more beautiful expression of sympathy can be found in 
literature. Compare it with the sordid consolation which an im- 
perialist would extend to a sorrowing mother, assuring her that 
the trade purchased by her son’s blood would be worth all that 
it cost ! 

It will be noticed that Franklin also denied that trade could be 
profitably purchased and held by fleets and armies. History sup- 
ports his contention. A nation never makes a profit out of a 
forcible extension of trade. Such a policy is defended by the few 
who make a great deal out of the trade, while the expenses of the 
war are borne by the taxpayers. There is no doubt that an im- 
perial policy will be advantageous to army contractors, and to 
owners of ships who rent their vessels to the United States to 
carry live soldiers to the Philippine Islands and to bring dead 
soldiers back; and it may be advantageous to carpet-bag gov- 
ernors and to those who can secure good paying positions in the 
army, but it will be a constant drain upon the wealth producers, 
The amount already spent upon a war of conquest in a single year 
would almost construct the Nicaragua Canal; or, if used for the 
reclamation of arid lands in the West. it would furnish homes 
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for more American citizens than would go to the Philippine 
Islands in a thousand years. 

If an imperial policy is indorsed by the peopie, a large standing 
army will always be necessary. The same influences which lead to 
a war of conquest in the Philippines will lead to wars of conquest 
elsewhere, and an immense military establishment will not only 
become a permanent burden upon the people, but will prove a 
menace to the Republic: 

One of the great objections to imperialism is that it destroys 
our proud pre-eminence among the nations. When the doctrine 
of self-government is abandoned, the United States will cease to 
be a moral factor in the world’s progress. We cannot preach the 
doctrine that governments come up from the people, and, at the 
same time, practice the doctrine that governments rest upon brute 
force. We cannot set a high and honorable example for the emu- 
lation of mankind while we roam the world like beasts of prey 
seeking whom we may devour. 

John Quincy Adams asks the question, “What has America 
done for mankind ?” and he answers it thus: 


“America, with the same voice which spoke herself into existence 
as a nation, proclaimed to mankind the inextinguishable rights of 
human nature, and the only lawful foundations of government. Amer- 
ica, in the assembly of nations, since her admission among them, has 
invariably, though often fruitlessly, held forth to them the hand of 
honest friendship, of equal freedom, of generous reciprocity. She has 
uniformly spoken among them, though often to heedless and to dis- 
dainful ears, the language of equal liberty, equal justice, and equal 
rights.” 


Not only does she give to the world an example of enlightened . 
self-government, but, according to Adams, “wherever the standard 
of independence or freedom has been or shall be unfurled there 
will her heart, her benediction and her prayers be.” : 
But how can she pray for those who unfurl the banner of 
liberty in Europe or in South Africa if she wars against those who 
unfurl the banner of liberty in the Orient? 
While the Republican party has been evading a direct issue 
and trying to unload its mistakes upon Providence, the Democrats 
have urged a plain and simple remedy, viz., that we treat the 
Filipinos as we have promised to treat the Cubans. The Bacon 
resolution, which was defeated by the vote of the Vice-President 
just after the treaty was ratified, was supported by nearly every 
VOL. CLxx —No. 523 49 
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Democrat in the Senate, and was indorsed by a Democratic 
caucus in the House. It read as follows: 

“Resolved, further, that the United States hereby disclaim any 
disposition or intention to exercise permanent sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion, or control over said islands, and assert their determination, when 
a stable and independent government shall have been erected therein, 
entitled in the judgment of the government of the United States to rec- 
ognition as such, to transfer to said government, upon terms which 
shall be reasonable and just, all rights secured under the cession by 
Spain, and to thereupon leave the government and control of the 
islands to their people.” 

Had this resolution been accepted by the Republicans at the 
time it was introduced, and acted upon by the administration, not 
a drop of blood would have been shed at Manila. Hostilities can 
be terminated at any moment by a declaration of this nation’s 
purpose: first, to establish a stable government ; second, to give the 
Filipinos their independence ; third, to give them protection from 
outside interference while they work out their destiny. Such a 
declaration would be in harmony with American principles, 
American traditions and American interests. Such protection 
would be valuable to the Filipinos and inexpensive to us, just as 
protection to the South American republics has been of vital 
importance to them, while it has imposed no burden upon us. 

The Bates treaty, negotiated by the administration last sum- 
mer, provides that the United States shall protect the Sultan of 
Sulu from foreign interference. It ought to be as easy to protect 
a republic as to stand sponsor for a despot. 

Surely, the rapid development of plutocracy during the last 
few years will arouse the people to the dangers which threaten our: 
Republic. The warning voice of history cannot longer be disre- 
garded. No nation has ever travelled so far, in the same space of 
time, from democracy to plutocracy as has this nation during the 
last ten years. Foreign influence, described by Washington as 
“one of the most baneful foes of republican government,” has been 
felt as never before. Fortunes have been made more suddenly 
than ever before. Wealth has been concentrated in the hands of a 
few more rapidly than ever before. Corporate capital exerts an 
influence over government more potent than ever before. Money 
is more freely used than ever before to corrupt elections. 

What is to be the end? Can any thoughtful person believe 
that these conditions promise well for a republic? Are we not 
following in the footsteps of Rome, as described by Froude? 
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“To make money, money by any means, lawful or unlawful, became 
the universal passion. Money! The cry was still money! Money 
was the one thought, from the highest Senator to the poorest wretch 
who sold his vote in the Comitia.” 

Again, he says: 

“The proud privilege of Roman citizenship was still jealously re- 
served to Rome itself, and to a few favored towns and colonies; and 
a mere subject could maintain no rights against a member of the 
haughty oligarchy which controlled the civilized world. Such, gen- 
erally, the Roman republic had become, or was tending to become, 
in the years which followed the fall of Carthage, B. C., 146. Public 
spirit in the masses was dead, or sleeping; the commonwealth was a 
plutocracy.” 


If it is said that we are prosperous and that we live under the 
reign of law, let the reader review the lecture delivered by Dr. 
John Lord, a Connecticut scholar, on Rome in the days of Marcus 
Aurelius. After describing the conditions which existed when 
“about two thousand people owned the whole civilized world,” he 
says: 

“But I cannot enumerate the evils which co-existed with all the 
boasted prosperity of the empire, and which were preparing the way 
for ruin—evils so disgraceful and universal that Christianity made no 


impression at all on society at large and did not modify a law or 
remove a single object of scandal.” 


And again: 


“Is there nothing to be considered but external glories which ap- 
peal to the senses alone? Shall our eyes be diverted from the opera- 
tion of moral law and the inevitable consequences of its violation? 
Shall we blind ourselves to the future condition of our families and 
our country in our estimate of happiness? Shall we ignore, in the 
dazzling life of a few favored extortioners, monopolists and successful 
gamblers, all that Christianity points out as the hope and solace and 
glory of mankind?” 


Instead of regarding the recent assault upon constitutional 
government—the attempted overthrow of American principles— 
as a matter of destiny, we may rather consider it as the last plague, 
the slaying of the first-born, which will end the bondage of the 
American people, and bring deliverance from the Pharaohs who 
are enthroning Mammon and debasing mankind. 

W. J. Bryan. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION AND ITS BASIS. 


BY EDMUND BARTON. 


The Constitution under which it is proposed to unite the Aus- 
tralian Colonies establishes a federation under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
more democratic than the Constitution of the United States, and 
not only more democratic, but more federal, than the Constitution 
of the Dominion of Canada. Let me make a few comparisons. It 
is a constitution markedly of the British type, in that it operates 
not only by way of constitutional government, but by way of 
responsible government. The Federal Ministry are liable to be 
displaced at any moment by the vote of one House, the House of 
Representatives : and the overwhelming power of its vote is assured 
by giving over to it the control of the purse-strings. The Senate 
has a veto, of course; but, as we shall see, that veto may be 
rendered ineffective in the case of continued disagreement between 
the two houses. 

Of the sixteen federations of the world, fourteen recognize the 
principle of equal representation in one of the two chambers of the 
National Legislature. I hold the opinion that the federal idea 
naturally suggests such a condition ; and that, apart from academic 
arguments, federalists may well demand it, in view of the fact that 
its maintenance has secured so fair a balance in the federal evolu- 
tion. It will amuse American readers to be told that Australian 
provincialists daily, and through great numbers of their speakers, 
insisted that the War of Secession was entirely traceable to the 
existence of equal representation in the United States Senate. One 
of the strangest incidents of this contention is that it was most 
loudly asserted by the men who professed academic superiority. 
Was their fault an ignorance, or an ignoring, of history? In the 
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Australian Federation, original States will have equal representa- 
tion in the Senate. 

The plan of the Australian Constitution will probably not 
surprise an American; yet, if it were largely different, it would 
surprise an Englishman. One of the striking sayings which 
marked the debates of the Convention which met at Adelaide in 
1897 for the purpose of framing the Constitution was an utterance 
by Sir Richard Baker, shortly before his appointment to the Chair- 
manship of Committees. He said of the idea of implanting Respon- 
sible Government in a Federal Constitution: “Either Federation 
will kill Responsible Government, or Responsible Government will 
kill Federation.” Sir Richard Baker supports the new Constitu- 
tion. We may infer that he does not believe that either Responsible 
Government or Federation has received its death blow. A problem 
which appeared to a strong and learned constitutionalist to be in- 
soluble at the outset has probably been solved, and in such a 
way that we shall see the mainspring of a federation, the principle 
which aims at blending the voice of the people and that of the 
States, preserved, while no jot is lost of those strong principles 
which, among men of British race, are now considered indis- 
pensable to their instruments of self-government. 

Now, the Constitution of the United States provides that “all 
bills for raising revenue must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the Senate may propose or concur in amendments 
as in other bills.” Under the Australian Constitution, not only 
must revenue-raising bills originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, but appropriation bills also must begin there, and the power 
of amendment in the case of money bills is emphatically denied 
to the Senate. There is a power to suggest amendments by mes- 
sage ; such a power would perhaps exist, without express authority 
in the Constitution; but it is impossible to mistake the sternness 
with which the Australian charter declares and conserves the power 
of the people to decide questions of taxation and expenditure, 
through the House which represents the voting power according to 
its numerical value. 

I have said that the Constitution is attacked on the ground 
that original States are equally represented in the Senate, and that 
the Senate will thus be the stronger of the two houses. How would 
American citizens appraise the power of a Senate which cannot 
originate or amend either a revenue or an expenditure bill? It will 
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require more than a personal assurance to make one of them be- 
lieve that a Senate so pent is still, to quote the adversary, “the 
dominant House.” 

Although the United States Senate represents the States in 
the light of their equal contractual capacity, Americans have not 
told the world that it fails to represent the people of the States. 
Ours, however, is a case in which, “in the grips,” citizenship rules 
according to numbers, and not according to States. It will be said 
that the rule of numbers will destroy the separate life of States ; 
this is delicate ground. Are States to prevail in their numbers, 
irrespective of citizenship majorities? Are citizens to prevail in 
their numbers, irrespective of the future interests and existence of 
States? If either of these things were true, there could be no 
federation. The quarrel that our anti-Federalists raise is in the 
assertion that one, the latter of these propositions, is essential. It 
is cloaked by the assertion that it means majority rule; but the 
majority of the States and the majority of the people must both 
be reckoned with. If we fail as to one, we approach unification ; if 
we fail as to the other, we draw nearer to a form of union which 
proclaims its weakness in every step. Surely, the true solution of a 
difficulty of this kind is one which enables the machine of govern- 
ment to continue its work, while it is made clear that the vital 
force of the equally represented States is not exercised in vain. 
While it is made certain that the will of the majority will prevail, 
it is also made certain that arguments must be heard. There 
is only one ultimate tribunal; to ignore that would have been to 
ignore the popular force which impelled the union of the colonies. 
But it is possible to recognize this in all its strength, and still to 
ensure that the minority is to have the fullest opportunity to offer 
to a reasoning community the supreme influence of argument on 
behalf of State interests. 

As I have mentioned, the operation of responsible government 
is secured by making the House of Representatives the real cus- 
todian of the purse. There is further security in a provision which 
will be of interest to Americans. After the first general election, 
no Minister of State is to hold office for a longer period than 
three months, unless he has become a member of one or other of 
the houses. In the insistence on the principle of continuous 
responsibility lies the main difference between the Australian Con- 
stitution and that of the United States. 
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The power of the national or collective voice will be greater in 
Australia than it is in America. The power of the individual 
States will be greater than it is in Canada. But these two powers 
will not be allowed to continue in a condition of deadlock. If the 
two houses differ twice upon the same bill, then, if it has 
originated in the House cf Representatives, the two houses may be 
dissolved simultaneously. If afterwards the difference continues, 
the Governor-General, with the advice of his ministers, may order 
a joint sitting, in which all the members, whether of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives, may deliberate together, and must 
vote together on the bill as last proposed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and on amendments made therein by one House, and 
not agreed to by the other. Any amendments affirmed by an 
absolute majority of the combined strength of the houses are to 
be taken as having been carried ; and if the bill, together with any 
amendments so carried, is affirmed by an absolute majority, it is to 
be taken as passed by both houses, and it is to be presented to the 
Governor-General for assent. How effective this provision will 
be as to money bills, which have been the usual subjects of dead- 
locks under the several local constitutions, will appear from two 
facts ; first, that it can only be called into action when the bill on 
which the difference arises has originated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; secondly, that, as money bills must not be amended in 
the Senate, a final determination must be upon the precise form 
in which the House of Representatives chooses to leave the bill. 
Inasmuch as the House of Representatives is to contain as nearly 
as possible two members for every one in the Senate, there is little 
doubt that the cases will be few indeed in which the will of that 
house will not prevail at a joint sitting. Personally, I doubt if 
we shall ever reach a joint sitting, because the power to dissolve 
both houses simultaneously is, in itself, so drastic that, in all prob- 
ability, its exercise will be avoided by reasonable concession. 

But the people have yet further security for the absolutism of 
their self-government. Instead of being elected by the several 
Legislatures, as in the United States, senators are to be directly 
chosen by the people. They will each represent the whole of the 
State which elects them; while, in the House of Representatives, 
the members will be representatives of districts. The voters for 
each house will be the same persons, the difference being that, in 
voting for senators, each State is to be one entire electorate, and 
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will have equal representation without respect of number; while, 
in voting for the House of Representatives, each State will be 
represented in electoral divisions, purely according to the numbers 
of inhabitants. There is one broad fact which secures that each 
house will be popularly representative. This is that the franchise 
will be the same for the electors to each chamber. 

Until a franchise, to operate uniformly throughout the Com- 
monwealth, is made by the Federal Parliament, the suffrage will 
be in each State that which exists in elections to its lower chamber, 
which, in most of these colonies, is called the Legislative Assembly. 
The Federal Parliament, however, has no power to make a re- 
strictive suffrage for Federal elections. It cannot by any law pre- 
vent any adult person, who has or acquires a right to vote at 
elections for the Legislative Assembly of a State, from voting ¢: 
elections for either house of the Federal Parliament. Now, there 
is one colony, namely South Australia, which already gives the 
suffrage to women, as well as to men. It will follow that the 
federal franchise law must, in order to be uniform, extend the 
suffrage for the Australian Parliament to women in all the States. 
The conditions of membership of either of the Federal houses are: 

1. The attainment of the age of twenty-one years ; 

2. The qualification of an elector for the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; 

3. A three years’ residence within the limits of the Federal 
Commonwealth ; 

4. The being a British subject, either natural born or for five 
years naturalized . 

It will be of interest next to state the principal powers of 
legislation which the Federal Parliament is to possess. ‘There are 
thirty-nine of these, of which the principal are: Trade and com- 
merce with other countries, and among the States; taxation, but 
so as not to discriminate between States, or parts of States; 
bounties on production or export, which must be uniform through- 
out the Commonwealth ; borrowing on the credit of the Common- 
wealth ; posts, telegraphs, telephones and the like; defence ; light- 
houses, light-ships, beacons and buoys; naturalization and aliens ; 
immigration and emigration; influx of criminals; the people 
of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws; external affairs; the 
acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the 
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State on terms arranged; railway construction and extension in 
any State, with the consent of that State ; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
State; invalid and old-age pensions; marriage; divorce and 
matrimonial causes, and, in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
the custody and guardianship of infants. 

Among the remaining powers may be mentioned quarantine, 
currency and coinage, banking, insurance, weights and meas- 
ures, bills of exchange and promissory notes, bankruptcy, copy- 
rights, patents and trade marks, and company laws. 

The Parliament may declare by law the powers, privileges and 
immunities of each house, and of the members and committees ; 
and, until so declared, they are to be as in the House of Commons 
in the United Kingdom. 

I shall be thought to have enumerated legislative powers of 
pretty wide range. Will there be any restriction on their exercise, 
so long as the authority given is not exceeded? In my view little, 
if any. Under the instructions issued to the Governors of the 
various Australian Colonies in the past, there are few subjects on 
which a Colonial Governor is required to reserve bills for the Royal 
assent, instead of giving the assen: himself; and, in case of such 
reservation, instances of withholding the Queen’s assent have been 
rare. It is unlikely that the Governor-General of the Australian 
Commonwealth will be instructed to reserve any class of bills, un- 
less, perhaps, such as may appear to be inconsistent with the treaty 
obligations of the British Crown, or bills of unusual importance 
affecting the royal prerogative, or the rights of property of British 
subjects not living within the Commonwealth, or prejudicing the 
commercial interests of other parts of the Empire; and experience 
renders it probable that, even in such cases, the self-governing 
powers of the Federal Parliament will be restricted as little as 
possible. 

The Governor-General will be an imperial officer. He will 
reign without ruling; for he will be guided by the advice of his 
responsible ministers, except in the very limited instances in which 
his instructions may direct an independent course; and we may 
be sure that these instances will be as few as they are to-day in 
Canada. 

The Australian Parliament, however, must act within the 
limits assigned by the Constitution. I mean that it will not be 
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able to decide for itself whether any law which it passes is con- 
stitutional or not. It is laid down that “every power of the 


Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a State shall, 
unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of 
the State, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
or as at the admission or establishment of the State, as the case 
may be.” 

State laws on subjects of concurrent jurisdiction will, of course, 
continue in force, except to the extent of the exercise by the 
Federal Commonwealth of its legislative powers, subject to the 
powers of alteration and repeal resident in the individual State; 
but when a State law is inconsistent with a Federal law the latter 
is to prevail, and the former is to be invalid to the extent of the 
inconsistency. 

The Constitution is to be guarded by a Federal High Court, 
which is to consist of a Chief Justice, and not less than two other 
judges, and other courts may be invested with federal jurisdiction. 
Judges are to be appointed and removed by the Governor-General 
in Council, but must not be removed, except on an address from 
both houses of the Federal Parliament in the same session, and 
on the ground of proved misbehavior or incapacity. 

The original jurisdiction of the High Court embraces matters 
arising under any treaty, or affecting representatives of other coun- 
tries ; or in which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being 
sued on its behalf, is a party; or between States or residents of 
different States; or between a State and a resident of another 
State ; or in which a writ of mandamus or prohibition or an injunc- 
tion is sought against an officer of the Commonwealth: and 
original jurisdiction may be conferred on the High Court in any 
matter arising under the Constitution, or involving its interpre- 
tation, or arising under any laws made by the Federal Parliament, 
or in cases of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction, or cases relating 
to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. The High Court is also to have a wide appellate jurisdic- 
tion, whether as to the subjects of its own original jurisdiction, or 
as to appeals from any other federal court, or from any State court 
from which an appeal at present lies to the Privy Council. The 
High Court will also decide appeals, from the Interstate Commis- 
sion, but on questions of law only. There is a saving of the 
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Queen’s prerogative to grant special leave of appeal from the High 
Court to the Privy Council, subject to any future Federal laws 
limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked; and the 
general appeal to the Privy Council is expressly restricted, so ag to 
exclude matters involving the interpretation of the Federal Con- 
stitution or of the constitution of a State, unless the matter in- 
volves public interests of some part of the Empire, other than the 
Commonwealth or any of the States. 

It-is clearly intended that the Federal High Court shall be a 
tribunal charged with most important duties, in the maintenance 
of the balance of the Constitution. It is well that its independence 
is sufficiently secured ; for, in time, occasions will of necessity arise 
in which it must decide conflicts between laws of the Common- 
wealth and laws of the several States; for all Americans know 
that, in a constitution delegating to the National Parliament, not 
only certain exclusive powers, but many others which are for dis- 
tinction called concurrent, the latter class of powers, touching as 
they do a number of questions upon which individual States have 
already legislated, and that with much variety, cannot possibly 
be exercised without occasional controversies as to the extent to 
which local laws are displaced by Federal laws. There are strong 
hopes that the Commonwealth will find within it judicial capacity 
equal to the occasion. It can be said with confidence that the 
judicial career and conduct in these colonies up to now have been 
such as to give good grounds for this expectation, and for the 
bold assertion, conveyed by the provision I have quoted, that the 
people who have made this Constitution are fit to be, through their 
judges, the final expositors of its meaning. 

Adhering to the order observed in the instrument itself, it may 
here be said that the manner in which the Constitution deals with 
questions of finance and trade has been a subject of bitter con- 
troversy. In each of these colonies, the principal sources of 
revenue are the customs and excise, and it was clearly necessary to 
hand over to the central body, with the control of inter-state free- 
trade, the receipt of this revenue and the making of future tariffs. 
With six different tariffs operating not only upon external but also 
upon internal trade, there has, of course, grown up an apparent 
difference in the rates of consumption per head. It is an actual 
difference in the rates of consumption of dutiable articles. But 
here the difficulty arises, well known to American readers, of de- 
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termining the total rate of consumption when plain data exist for 
ascertaining the rate as to articles imported, while there are few or 
no data as to articles internally produced. It will be seen that this 
difficulty led to many of the misapprehensions of the opponents of 
the bill as to its financial provisions. The chief of these provi- 
sions are as follows: As soon as the Constitution takes effect, the 
collection and control of all customs and excise duties will pass to 
the Federal Government, but the proceeds of these duties will be 
far more than sufficient for any probable purposes of the Common- 
wealth. A Federal tariff must be passed within two years from the 
establishment of the Constitution, and, on its passage, trade and 
intercourse among the States, whether by land, river or sea, are to 
be forever free. Until the first Federal tariff is passed, the Com- 
monwealth is to credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
by the Commonwealth. It is to debit to each State, first, whatever 
the Commonwealth spends in that State for keeping up, as at the 
time of transfer, any department transferred from the State to 
the Commonwealth ; and, secondly, it is to debit to each State its 
proportion per capita of all other expenditure of the Common- 
wealth. The resultant balance is to be paid each month to the 
State. But this system will also go on, with a slight change, 
during the five years following the passage of the first tariff. As 
the enactment of the tariff brings with it inter-state free-trade, it 
is provided that, during the five years following the enactment, 
customs duties chargeable on goods imported into a State, and 
afterwards passing into another State for consumption, shall be 
taken to have been collected not in the former, but in the latter, 
State; and the same consideration is to apply to excise duties paid 
on goods produced or manufacured in a State, and afterwards 
passing into another State for consumption. With this deviation, 
the crediting of revenue, the debiting of expenditure, and the pay- 
ment of balances to each State will proceed, for the five-year period, 
just as they are to be carried on for the period preceding the 
making of the first tariff. When the five years shall have elapsed, 
the Parliament will have collected the necessary data as to the 
operation of inter-state free-trade, and the consequent changes in 
the commercial and financial conditions of the several States ; and 
it will then be more clearly apparent in what degree the con- 
sumption, per head, of dutiable articles has approximated in 
different parts of the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is 
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then charged to provide, on such basis as it deems fair, for the 
monthly payment to the several States of all surplus revenues of 
the Commonwealth. 

But is the expenditure of the Commonwealth to be unrestricted ? 
No. A clause which is to operate for ten years after the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, and afterwards until the Parliament 
makes other provision, deals with the net revenue of the Common- 
wealth from customs and excise, and provides that, out of this, 
the Commonwealth may not spend more than one-fourth, and 
must return the balance to the several States, subject, of course, 
to the financial provisions I have outlined. If, however, a certain 
other provision is acted upon, a deduction may be made from the 
balance payable to any State. This will occur if the Common- 
wealth takes over any part of the public debts of the States. If it 
does, the interest paid by the Commonwealth on such proportion 
of debt will be deducted from the balance payable to that State. 
It is wisely provided that the Commonwealth may take over from 
the States either the whole of their public debts, as existing at the 
establishment of the Constitution, or a per capita proportion. Such 
debts, or any part of them, may be converted, renewed or con- 
solidated. It is the general hope that this enactment may be 
turned to account at a very early stage in the life of the Common; 
wealth, with the result that the superior credit of the Common- 
wealth will much reduce the interest as the process of renewal and 
conversion goes on. 

The requirement that the Commonwealth must not retain for 
its own expenditure more than one-fourth of the net customs and 
excise revenue has been the butt of bitter attack. Passed at the 
instance of Sir Edward Braddon, the Premier of Tasmania, it has 
been vituperated in New South Wales under the name of “Braddon 
Blot.” Its object was to afford some security against extrava- 
gance on the part of the Commonwealth, and consequently some 
guarantee of a return to the States substantial enough to prevent 
any severe dislocation of their finances; but because the restric- 
tion of the Commonwealth to the expenditure of one-fourth makes 
it necessary that the remaining three-fourths should be distributed 
among the States, it has been asserted that the Commonwealth 
will be obliged to raise an enormous customs revenue, amounting 
in every case to four dollars as against every dollar which it may 
require. The fact that the Commonwealth is not bound to raise 
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all of its revenue from customs and excise has been studiously 
ignored ; and altogether, no clause has been more deftly used by 
the opponents of federation to terrify its friends than has this one. 
American readers will require no argument as to the position 
which has been taken up, because they know, as many Australians 
have not yet realized, that it is the same people who make local 
and Federal legislators and tariffs; and it is only those who 
have not yet entered into a federation who can possibly entertain 
the apprehension that the effect of their united efforts of self- 
government will be tantamount to their domination by a foreign 
power. 

The seat of government of the Commonwealth is to be de- 
termined by the Parliament. It must be within territory granted 
to or acquired by the Commonwealth, in which it is to be vested. 
In short, it will be Federal territory, and the Federal Parliament 
will have the exclusive power to make laws for its government, and 
to determine the extent of its representation in either house of 
that Parliament. It is to be within the State of New South 
Wales; and, in return for that concession, it is to be distant not 
less than one hundred miles from Sydney, the State capital. The 
area is not to be less than one hundred square miles. Any Crown 
lands which it may contain—probably a considerable area—are 
to be granted by the State to the Commonwealth without pay- 
ment. The Parliament is to sit at Melbourne, until it meets at 
the seat of government. It will be seen that the law as to the 
seat of government will follow that of the United States rather 
than that of Canada, inasmuch as the area containing the capital 
will be exclusively under the federation and not under the juris- 
diction of any State. There can be very little doubt that the 
representatives of New South Wales in the federation will lose 
little time in urging the early choice of this territory. As the 
Legislatures of the several States sit generally in the winter, and 
as a member of a State Legislature is not excluded from sitting in 
the Federal Parliament, if elected, it is probable that convenience 
will be on the side of summer sessions. In that prospect, it is 
likely that the area chosen will be at a sufficient altitude to give the 
advantage of a good summer climate; and, happily, several such 
areas are open for choice in New South Wales. 

The Constitution can be altered much more easily than that 
of the United States. A bill for the purpose must first, in 
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ordinary cases, be passed by an absolute majority in each house. 
It is afterwards to be submitted in each State to the electors quali- 
fied to vote for the election of members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is to be done not less than two nor more than 
six months after the passage of the bill through both houses. If, 
however, an amendment passed by an absolute majority of one 
house fails to pass the other, or is passed with an amendment as 
to which the two houses differ, and if after an interval of three 
months, a similar difference occurs, the amendment may be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote, just as if it had secured an absolute 
majority in both houses. In order to become law, the amendment 
must, at the referendum, secure a majority of the electors who 
vote, and it must also secure majorities in a majority of the States. 
The difficulty which will exist because in South Australia women 
as well as men have a vote is met by prescribing that, until there 
is a uniform suffrage throughout the Commonwealth, only half 
the electors voting for and against the amendment may be 
counted in any State in which adult suffrage prevails. If an 
amendment would lessen the proportionate representation of any 
State in either house, or would alter the limits of a State directly 
or indirectly, it is not to become law until it receives the approval 
of a majority of the electors voting in the State affected. 

I have endeavored, in giving a summary of the provisions 
of this Constitution, to discharge the duty in such a way as to en- 
able American readers to see clearly the points in which it differs 
from the Constitution of the United States and from that of 
Canada. 

In this interesting labor it may be thought that I have left 
out some matters which would have been useful to observers across 
the ocean, but I believe that I have given the real substance and 
meaning of the instrument. The struggle for federation has lasted 
between eight and nine years, if we leave out of account the good 
work of many who advocated it before it became a tangible public 
question. In the actual labor of the struggle it has been my 
duty to take as active a part as any man, but it is unquestionable 
that it was the mind and the hand of the late Sir Henry Parkes 
which first gave practical direction to popular feeling and reason 
on the question of questions, and all Australians will hold his 
memory dear for the gift he strove so hard to win for them. Full 
of years, he passed away in 1896. He did not live to share or see 
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the labors of the elected convention of fifty men, who, represent- 
ing five colonies, framed the onstitution in 1897 and 1898. 
Would that we had had his help in the battles which have ensued. 

I believe this Constitution will be found a well-considered in- 
strument of government, adapting the best conclusions of liberal 
statesmanship to the difficult problems presented by the necessity 
of preserving the force of federalism in the government of an 
aggregation of democratic States. As was the case with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, its enemies wil) attack it for many 
a day; but I have no fear either as to its strength against attack 
or as to its fitness for its appointed work in the hands of a free 
people, of keen insight and active reason. 

EDMUND BARTON. 


WILL EDUCATION SOLVE THE RACE PROBLEM? 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN ROACH STRATON, OF MERCER UNIVERSITY, 
MACON, GA. 


The race problem is again occupying a large place in the public 
attention. The renewed focusing of interest on it arises from two 
causes—first, the conditions at the South growing out of the rape 
and lynching evils; second, the disquisitions of Professor Booker 
I. Washington and other thinkers on the problem, maintaining 
tbat education will solve it. The educational argument opens an 
interesting field for thought and investigation. Let us consider 
it briefly under the following heads: 

I. Will education solve the race problem? That is, will it 
bring about such an advance on the part of the negro as will adapt 
him fully to his environments and make him a worthy integer in 
our national life, if he is allowed fully to enter that life, by the 
breaking down of the race prejudice and antipathy against him? 

II. If education will not accomplish the desired advance, 
what are the causes which prevent such a result? 


There are reasons for fearing that the hope for the solution of 
the race problem through education is based upon inadequate 
grounds. One of the most vital factors in the problem is the 
negro’s tendency to immorality and crime. This tendency in the 
colored race is of fundamental importance in any consideration of 
the problem, because, if it continues, it means, instead of the 
hoped-for growth, permanent decay and degeneracy in every par- 
ticular. No race can make a true advance which has not beneath 
‘its feet the firm foundation of the moral idea. The tendency is 
of fundamental importance, further, because, if it continues to 
develop, the gulf between the races will grow ever wider and the 
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friction ever more intense, thereby rendering the proposed solution 
more difficult. 

How is the tendency being affected by education? 

It is necessary to use the ante-bellum conditions as an aid in 
tracing tendencies among the colored race. Two things are rea- 
sonably certain about those conditions. The first is that, previous 
to the war, the negro was not educated. In most of the Southern 
States there were laws prohibiting education among the slaves. 
Such occurrences as the Nat Turner rebellion, in 1831, tended to 
the rigid enforcement of the laws, and it is safe to say that 
practically the entire negro race was illiterate. The second is 
that, previous to the war, the negro was not more criminal than 
other men. The slaves were noted for their docile and peaceable 
natures. Petty misdemeanors were usually their worst offenses. 
There were surprisingly few crimes against the person among 
them. So far as the writer can ascertain, there was only one 
case of the negro’s crime against womanhood during all the days 
of slavery, while his fidelity and simple discharge of duty during 
the Civil War, when the whites were away fighting against his 
liberty, have challenged the admiration of the world. 

Starting with these conditions, the changes which have come 
about may be traced. After the war, the education of the negro 
began and advanced rapidly; but side by side with it has gone his 
increase in crime and immorality in even greater ratio. Meas- 
ured by the proportion of negro criminals to the entire negro 
population, the race grew more criminal between 1870 and 1880 
by as much as twenty-five per cent. ;* this despite the fact that 
illiteracy decreased by over ten per cent.f During the decade 
from 1880 to 1890, the negroes grew more criminal by thirty- 
three and a third per cent.; yet illiteracy decreased during that 
decade by over eighteen per cent. So by the census of 1890, 
twenty-five years from their emancipation in the South, we are 
confronted with the fact that the race, though constituting less 
than twelve per cent. of the population of this country, furnished 
thirty per cent. of all the crime of the country, including thirty- 


* Stated thus because the Census of 1870 is faulty as regards facts per- 
taining to the negro. The seeming increase, from the Census, was larger 
than twenty-five per cent., but on account of the errors in the Census of 
1870, the comparisons between it and that of 1880 make the negro’s conn in 
crime for the decade appear too large. (See Census of 1880, Vol. I., ) 

t Unless otherwise specified, all statistics are from the Unitea States 
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seven per cent. of all homicides, fifty-seven per cent. of all female 
homicides, and forty per cent. of all assaults. This in the face 
of the fact that over $100,000,000 had been spent on their educa- 
tion in twenty-five years,* and that illiteracy among them had 
decreased by forty-two per cent.t Though there are as yet no 
census reports covering the period, any one who has been observ- 
ant of criminal records in recent years must conclude that the 
increase in the proportion of negro criminals has gone on from 
1890 to the present time. Especially has this been true of the 
negro’s horrible crime against female virtue. When Henry 
Smith was burned at Paris, Texas, in 1893, for mutilating and 
murdering a little white girl of four years old, it was predicted 
by Bishop Haygood, of Georgia, and other observers, that the 
restraining influence of that terrible example, coupled with the 
efforts of the good negroes to prevent them, would stop these 
shocking crimes. Since then, however, despite all that has been 
done, they have increased with alarming rapidity, until, during 
the few weeks following the Sam Hose burning in Georgia re- 
cently, it is not extreme to say that there were more outrages and 
attempts at outrage than in the two preceding years combined. 
The papers were laden almost daily with accounts of one, two, 
and sometimes three of these crimes, within or near the borders 
of Georgia, followed by the swift and awful vengeance of the 
whites; and some are committed, followed by the usual punish- 
ment, news of which never reaches the papers. The worst spirit 
seemed to have taken possession of the vicious elements of the 
negroes. There were several of these crimes committed by negro 
boys, little more than children; an organized band of negroes 
bound together by oath for outrage was discovered near Bain- 
bridge, in Georgia; while it was reported from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, that one brute, in the very prodigality of wantonness, 
committed five of these crimes in one day before he could be 
apprehended. 

Now, it might be thought by some that, as the majority of 
the race live in the South, the criminal record of the negre arises, 
in part, from discrimination against them by the Southern courts. 
But this cannot be true, for the same tendencies prevail in the 


* From estimates Dr. Mavo, of Boston, substantiated by estimates by 
the National Commissioner of Education. 

t These figures do not include the very large number of domestic lar- 
cenies and other small offenses for which the negroes are not punished at 
law, on account of the forbearance of the whites, 
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North where the objection cannot be urged. In Pennsylvania, 
for instance, in 1894, the proportion of male negro criminals to 
the entire number of criminals was 16.61 per cent., that of the 


females 34.61 per cent., and yet the negroes compose only 2.16 “ ; 
per cent. of the population of Pennsylvania.* 
The negro’s growth in sexual immorality goes on like his e 


growth in crime. The report of the health office of the District 
of Columbiaf shows that, while the percentage of illegitimate to 
the total number of births decreased among the whites during 
the decade, 1884 to 1894, from 3.60 per cent. to 2.56 per cent. 
(28.8 per cent. decrease), it increased among the negroes from 
19.02 per cent. to 26.46 per cent. (39 per cent. increase), and 
stood in 1894 at over ten times that of the whites. Like condi- | 
tions prevail in.other localities. And even these figures, it is | 
thought, do not adequately indicate the extent of the sexual sin 
of the negro, for it is the common belief among the whites, 
especially in the South, that the idea of chastity is scarcely known 
to the vast lower strata of the race. d 
As a further illustration of tendencies, let us turn to the 
conditions in the North alone, where the negro has had his liberty 
for some generations longer than in the South, where he is far 
better educated, and is freest to follow his natural bent, by reason 
of at least a partial absence of the idea of negro inferiority which 
holds him in check in the South. It is held by the advocates of 
the educational solution that, if the negro is but given the oppor- 
tunity, he will grow and improve in all respects. It may also 
be thought by some that it is too early to reach a judgment as to 
these tendencies in the South, since the negro has had but a short 
time there since slavery to demonstrate what he will do. The 
record of the negro in the North, now, meets both of these condi- 
tions, and should shed, therefore, a valuable light on what may be 
expected of him in the future. Turning to the North, we will 
find that the evil tendencies prevail there in even greater degree 
than in the South. The number of negro criminals in the North 
is much larger, in proportion to the negro population in those. 
States, than in the South. In the North Atlantic States, there 
were, in 1890, 7,547 negro criminals to the million of negro 
population; in the South Atlantic States, there were only 2,716 


* Annual reports State Board of Charities and Lunacy, 1886 and 184. 
T1844, p. 152. 
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to the million. Now, the proportion of illiteracy among the 
Northern negroes is but 21.71 per cent., whereas it is 60 per cent. 
for those of the South. It is apparent, therefore, that the negroes 
of the North, despite the advantageous conditions there, are 
almost three times as criminal as those of the South, although 
they are also about three times as well educated. 

Going a step further in the investigation, we will find, not 
only that the negro is more criminal in the North than in the 
South, but that, dividing the South into groups of States, he is 
most criminal in the States where he is best educated. Group- 
ing South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana, we find that the 
average negro illiteracy is 65.70 per cent. The number of negro 
criminals to the million of negro population in those States is 
1,600. Grouping Texas, Tennessee, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, the average negro illiteracy is only 50.31 per cent. The 
number of negro criminals to the million of negro population in 
those States is 4,120. So we see that in the group of States where 
the negro’s literacy is 15 per cent. higher than in the other group, 
his criminal record is two and one-half times as high. 

Let us notice here, too, that in the three States where their 
crime is least (Mississippi, Louisiana and South Carolina), the 
negro population is densest. They constitute 56 per cent. of the 
population of those States; while in the States where their crime 
is greatest, the negro population is sparsest. They constitute but 
20 per cent. of the population of Texas, Maryland, Tennessee and 
West Virginia. 

It is a noticeable fact, also, that in the three States where his 
criminal record and educational development are lowest and his 
population densest, there has been the least advance on the part 
of the negro away from his simple ante-bellum life. The condi- 
tions on the plantations of Mississippi, Louisiana and South 
Carolina are more nearly as they were before the war than in the 
other Southern States. The small farm system has not grown up 
there so much as it has elsewhere. Great plantations, with over- 
seers and large groups of negro laborers, are more the predomi- 
nating type than elsewhere in the Southern country. 

Compare the two extremes. In the three Southern States, where 
the negro has made the least advance, and where, according to 
all of our accepted standards (education, worldly condition, etc.), 
his status is the worst, he furnishes but 1,600 criminals to the 
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million of his population; whereas, in the North Atlantic States, 
where his condition, according to our standards, is the best, he 
furnishes 7,547 criminals to the million of his population. The 
illiteracy of the negro in the States where he furnishes only 1,600 
criminals to the million of his population is 65.70 per cent. ; while 
his illiteracy in the North, where he furnishes 7,547 to the million, 
is only 21.71 per cent. 

Another significant fact bearing on these considerations of the 
negro’s crime is that, looking at the race as a whole, the element 
which is educated is more criminal than the element which is 
illiterate. Only 42 per cent. of the entire colored population can 
read and write, whereas 46 per cent. of the negro criminals can 
read and write. 

Now, the point is well taken that we should not expect too 
much of the negro, in view of the fact that he has only recently 
emerged from slavery. But, in the light of all the conditions, this 
fact does not satisfactorily account for the negro’s moral decline. 
To argue that the low moral status of the slaves accounts for the 
present ethical condition of the negro, overlooks the startling 
increase in crime since the war, although there was little crimi- 
nality among the slaves. Further, the negro has not stood still at 
what may be granted to have been a low moral status during 
slavery, but has since rapidly declined ethically. It is also true 
that his ante-bellum sexual immorality took the form of concu- 
binage, while in post-bellum days it is the more pernicious system 
of prostitution for gain. So we have the right, on account of 
the fact that these evil tendencies are growing ever stronger, not 
cnly in the South, but more so in the North, where the negro has 
been free for several generations and has had every advantage, to 
ask ourselves the questions what these things mean, how far they 
are to go, and how long our civilization can stand the strain 
which they bring about. The constantly recurring epidemics of 
rape and lynching, and the numerous race riots and incipient wars 
force these questions upon us. Optimistic though we be, we 
cannot overlook the fact that there have been a dozen times, 
within the past year or two, when the least indiscreet act on 
either side might have precipitated a race war in the locality 
affected, involving the burning of towns and the shedding of much 
blood. 

The consideration in this article, however, is not how much 
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blame is to be attached to the negro for these things, but what 
effect our remedies are having. Though the foregoing statistics, 
like all other statistics, are liable to the criticism of a lack of 
absolute finality as indicators of conditions and tendencies, still 
there must be some strong element of truth in them when they are 
so decisive; and, judging from them, the educational work for 
the negroes does not seem to be realizing the expectations based 
upon it. Education may not be the cause of these evils, as some 
go so far as to claim; but the facts seem to warrant the con- 
clusion that it is net checking them and therefore is not solving 
the problem. 


IT. 


If we accept the foregoing facts, one or two inductions can be 
made from them: either that the negro has received the wrong 
sort of education, or that there are causes which prevent the 
beneficial effects which usually arise from education from pre- 
vailing in his case. 

The movement for industrial education, with that great and 
good man, Booker T. Washington, as its chief champion, has 
arisen as a result of a widespread, though not specifically ex- 
pressed, opinion that the first of the above conclusions is true. 

While industrial education may be the best present policy and 
worthy for that reason of support, pending the final solution of 
the problem, there are reasons for fearing that its effect on the 
ethical condition of the negro—the vital element of the problem— 
will not be sufficiently marked to compass the needed reform. It 
has been the policy in the past educational efforts among the ne- 
groes to lay especial emphasis on the development of moral ideals ; 
and it is difficult to see how efforts looking to moral advance- 
ment, in connection with industrial training, are to be more 
efficacious than have been the efforts looking to moral advancement 
in connection with academic and collegiate education up to 
the present time. In addition to this, it is by no means certain 
that the movement for industrial education will eventually pre- 
vail over and in large part replace the old system. In fact, it is 
being viewed with a skeptical, if not unfriendly, eye by a large 
element of the colored race, composed principally of the partisans 
of the old system; and it is being opposed by another element, 
composed of those who have had implanted in their minds the idea 
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of immediate equality with the whites, engendered for the most 
part during the carpet-bag régime, and who do not seem willing 
to wait for any process of growth. As illustrations of this oppo- 
sition, Mr. Washington wa: denounced by some of the delegates 
to the recent Negro Convention at Chicago; and a book containing 
criticisms of him and his policies has also been published. But, 
granting that it will ultimately prevail, we must still realize that 
the industrial education cannot reach, directly or indirectly, for 
long generations at least, the mass of the negro race. And how 
it is to elevate this vast body of people, now seemingly far more 
weak, criminal and immoral than at the close of the war, and 
with these tendencies growing ever stronger, would be difficult of 
demonstration. 

These considerations warrant our taking up the second possible 
induction. Before considering it, let us note certain parallel 
tendencies to the ones before examined, which may give us further 
light. 

There are some indications that, in connection with the seem- 
ing ethical degeneracy discussed, there has set in a physical dete- 
rioration among the negroes equally marked. It is claimed by 
some students of the question that it is capable of scientific demon- 
stration that the negro is weakening perceptibly in his physical 
manhood year after year.* The death rate of the negroes in cities 
is nearly double that of the whites. The ravages of pulmonary, 
venereal and other diseases among them is something distressing. 
And while there are few direct comparative vital statistics for the 
rural districts, that the same conditions prevail there, more or less, 
as in the cities, may be inferred from the fact that the colored race 
is increasing far more slowly than the white. The whites out- 
stripped them nearly twofold in the South during the decade from 
1880 to 1890, and there was practically no immigration to the 
South and no migration of negroes away to change the value of 
the comparison. Had not the whites been weakened by the war, 
it is possible that the difference might have been even greater. 

Parallel with the greater ethical decay in the North, the 
tendency to physical degeneracy there also seems to be more 
marked than in the South, as illustrated by the fact, deducible 
from statistics from several States North and South, that, while 


* See, for instance, F. M. Hoffman's “Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro.” 
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the birth rate is greater than the death rate by about two to 
one in the South, it is actually less than the death rate in the 
North. That is to say, the race is not sustaining itself in the 
Northern States. 

There are also some indications that the negro is degenerating 
as regards thrift and industry. Such students of the problem 
as Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Bruce have reached this conclusion. The 
complaints so frequently heard about the “triflingness” of the 
younger generations of negroes may be indications of this tendency 
toward lessened industrial efficiency; while the School Commis- 
sioner of Georgia states in his last annual report (1898, p. 10) 
that, upon careful investigation, he had found that ninety per 
cent. of the property owned by negroes in Georgia was acquired 
by ex-slaves. This fact is rendered the more significant when 
it is remembered that the ex-slaves constitute less than twenty 
per cent. of the negro population of Georgia (Census of 1890). 
The commissioner says further: “Most of the property owned 
by the negroes was acquired prior to 1890. Very little has been 
added to the tax books since. The younger class, or the educated 
class, does not seem to be adding much to the property-holding 
of the race.” 

Do not these apparently well defined tendencies toward decay 
among the negroes, despite the educational efforts in their behalf, 
point to the conclusion that there are causes which prevent the 
beneficial effects usually arising from education from prevailing 
in their case? Is this an unreasonable conclusion, in the light 
of the nature of the negro and the conditions surrounding him 
here? In our educational work for him have we not overlooked, 
more or less, the real nature of racial advancement? ‘The true 
civilizing process is not a sudden and artificial development from 
without, but a gradual and harmonious growth from within. 
Plato’s dwellers in the cave could not be suddenly transferred 
from their accustomed darkness to the dazzling light on the out- 
side. The African cannot be lifted to the plane of the Anglo- 
Saxon by the use of either logarithms and Greek roots or formule 
for cultivating a field or constructing a pair of shoes. The 
Anglo-Saxon has reached his present high civilization after a 
long and laborious struggle upward. Through a series of well 
defined steps, he has risen from barbarism to his present plane. 
The system in which he now dwells is the logical outcome of all 
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that has gone before, and consequently the white man of to-day 
is thoroughly suited to his environment. Now, it is reasonable 
to think that, since Anglo-Saxon civilization is thus the culmina- 
tion of a series of steps, all the steps must be taken before it 
can safely be reached. To suddenly introduce another race, 
therefore, to any step near the top before it has taken the pre- 
ceding steps in the series, and then to attempt to hurry it 
over the other steps in the hope of having it reach and occupy 
the culminating one, must be a hopeless undertaking. The 
evolutionary process cannot be supplanted by artificial stim- 
ulants. Should we wonder, then, that our educational efforts in 
behalf of the negro seem to have failed of their intended purpose? 
Nay, more—does not the history of races show that the effort 
on the part of a superior people to lift up inferiors at a single 
stroke not only fails but establishes conditions which lead to the 
actual destruction of the weaker race? And is not this the 
largest element in the cause of the seeming failure of the educa- 
tional movement among the negroes? 

Here is a question that we must face, however distasteful it 
may be. The fact—illustrated by the conditions in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, where the colored population is 
densest and where the status of the negro has not changed since 
the war so much as in the remainder of the country—the fact that 
the more the negroes live to themselves and the nearer they 
remain to the simple life which formerly characterized them, the 
better they are, while the more they scatter as a race and the 
closer they come into contact with our civilization and the more 
they endeavor to take it on, the worse they become, lends perti- 
nence to the query. There is historical justification for the state- 
ment of the principle that a weak race, which is unassimilable 
in its nature, when brought suddenly into contact with the higher 
civilization of a strong race, unconsciously destroys itself. When 
a weak race which is assimilable comes into contact with a stronger 
the former is absorbed, as illustrated by the familiar history of 
the Anglo-Saxon. When the weaker race is unassimilable, how- 
ever, it has not been the custom of the stronger to exterminate 
the weaker vi ef armis, but rather to subordinate it. So that 
the ultimate extinction of the weaker peoples, where they have 
touched the stronger historic nations, would indicate that the 
weaker gradually died out of their own accord. A reason for 
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this phenomenon might be found in the ethical effects upon a 
race of this subordination—the recognized hopelessness of its 
position, the aimlessness of life arising from removal of incentive 
to effort, ete—and the wasting effects of a struggle, involving 
a complete change of habit, to take on, through imitation, a 
civilization for which it was not prepared. The disappearance 
of the Turanian peoples of Europe after the Aryan invasion (their 
only modern representatives being the Lapps and Finns of the 
far North, who were protected from contact with the invaders and 
their customs by the snow and ice of their Northern home, and 
the Basques of the Pyrenees, who had a protection in their 
mountain walls) suggests that then as now the weaker was de- 
stroyed by the struggle to adopt the new customs of the stronger, 
in conjunction with the ethical effects before mentioned. In 
modern times, the principle has been illustrated by the natives 
ef South America and the West Indian islands, who sadly de- 
generated as a result of their contact with Spanish civilization ; 
in some of the islands—as San Domingo—even disappearing in 
the end entirely. 

As better authenticated illustrations of the principle, we may 
note the following examples. The natives of Tasmania, as a 
result of their contact with the English, suffered total extinction 
in a few years. Dr. Strong, a student of these racial phenomena, 
remarks that the death of the race was caused “by the attempts 
to civilize them.”* It was not caused by any movement for ex- 
termination, as the policy of the whites in dealing with the natives 
was most humane. Mr. Calder, one of the chief authorities on 
the Tasmanians, estimates that a total of 500 far exceeds the 
number of blacks killed by the whites.j The natives simply 
destroyed themselves. 

The same results have supervened among the Maories of New 
Zealand, an originally strong and highly intellectual race, since 
they came into contact with European civilization. Degeneracy, 
leading to ultimate extinction, began among them as soon as 
they came under the influence of the new-comers. There was 
a decrease in their population during the fourteen years preceding 
1858 of 19.42 per cent.; and in the fourteen years following 
1858, of 32.29 per cent. of the remainder.t The Maories them- 


* See Da?win’s “Descent of Man,” p. 187. 

/} rvations on the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New Zealand,” by Mr. 
Ff. D. Fenton, Published by the British Government, 
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selves “attributed their decadence, in some measure, to the intro- 
duction of new food and clothing, and the attendant change of 
habit”—in other words, to their efforts to become civilized. 

“Tt is evident,” says Mr. Darwin, “from many statements in 
the life of Bishop Patteson, that the Melanesians of the New 
Hebrides and neighboring archipelagoes suffered to an extraor- 
dinary degree in health, and perished in large numbers, when 
they were removed to New Zealand, Norfolk Islands, and other 
salubrious places, in order to be educated as missionaries”—that 
is, to be civilized. 

The same tendencies to decay and death began among the 
natives of the Sandwich Islands upon the advent of European 
civilization to their shores. This vital decay progressed rapidly 
up to the taking of the first Census in 1832; and for the forty 
years immediately following that Census, the remnant of natives 
decreased by 68 per cent. !—only 51,531 remaining of the 300,000 
originally on the islands. Dating from the arrival of missionaries 
in 1819, “there was a rapid change in almost all the habits of 
the natives, and they soon became ‘the most civilized (!) of the 
Pacific Islanders.’** Their degeneracy is still going rapidly 
forward. The native death rate for Honolulu per thousand in 
1893 was 29.5; in 1894, 33.6. The European rate for Honolulu 
in 1893 was 17.7; for 1894, 16.8. The people who are thus miser- 
ably perishing, as a result of their contact with a higher civiliza- 
tion, were originally a strong and in many ways an admirable 
race. Mr. Featherman describes them, at the time the mission- 
aries first visited the islands, as “the uncorrupted children of 
nature.” They had a magnificent physical manhood, and were 
“open-hearted, generous, and hospitable to a fault.” Since then, 
however, their physical strength and moral integrity have wasted 
rapidly away, and Mr. Bishop described them in 1888 as a hope- 
lessly debauched and degenerate people. 

Finally, a more striking and familiar example of the principle 
is at our very doors in the story of the American Indian—his 
metamorphosis from a sturdy, natural manhood into a weak, 
vicious, and besotted wretch, slowly withering up in the white 
heat of the civilization about him. It is an interesting and 
striking fact, too, that there is an exact parallelism between the 
recent histories of the Indians and the negroes, in that the Indian 


**Descent of Man,” p. 187. 
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tribes which have touched the whites closely have degenerated far 
more than those which have not. Mr. Hoffman shows that four 
tribes which have not come into close contact with the whites have 
retained a high standard of morality, that chastity is the rule 
among them, that venereal diseases are rare, and that they are 
increasing numerically; while, in the case of seven tribes which 
touch intimately the higher civilization about them, morality is 
scarcely known, venereal diseases are “excessively prevalent,” and 
the population is rapidly decreasing.* 

Do not these facts demonstrate that the weaker races imitate 
most what is bad and profit little by what is good in the higher 
civilization, and consequently that the principle of the unconscious 
self-destruction of a weaker people in contact with a stronger is 
tenable? We take these savages from their simple life and their 
low plane of evolution, and attempt to give them an enlighten- 
ment for which the stronger races have prepared themselves 
through ages of growth. This we call “The White Man’s Bur- 
den,” but it seems rather to mean the Black Man’s Death. These 
weaker races are brought into contact with all the allurements, 
temptations and dangers, the terrible strain of this civilization, 
without having grown into the strength which would enable them 
to safeguard themselves against the dangers, to eschew the bad 
and use merely the good in the higher forms. Like little children 
in a tropical garden, they eat all fruit merely because it looks 
pretty or tastes sweet, not knowing that deep in its dangerous 
heart lies the poison which destroys. It is like taking a strong 
stimulant. It exhilarates and buoys up for the time; but, all the 
while, it is quietly eating out the very vitals of its victim. 

We have now to face the momentous question of whether this 
principle is not the one which has been behind the history of the 
American negro for the past thirty years. Are there not ethno- 
logical tendencies that lie deeper than all of our surface discus- 
sions? We-have given the negro Latin and Greek and looking- 
glasses and steam engines, and have observed as a result a seeming 
advance; but below the surface it appears that there has been 
going on this ethical and even physical decay. The manifesta- 
tions of racial degeneracy, according to Mr. Darwin and other 
authorities, are lessened fertility and the prevalence of venereal 
and other diseases, caused by immorality and resulting in a large 
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infant mortality. Judging from the declining rate of racial in- 
crease, the conclusively-proven abnormal infant mortality and 
prevalence of venereal diseases, these manifestations seem to be 
strongly of force within the colored race. Are there not grounds, 
therefore, for thinking that the negroes are simply not able to 
take on this civilization in the true meaning of that term? Have 
they reached a stage of development which demands or which 
can support this higher status? Are they not merely taking the 
weapons of our civilization and unconsciously turning them upon 
themselves? If they remain in their present environment, should 
we be much surprised to see the vast body of the race presenting 
in the future a parallel history to that of the Indian? The negro 
has undergone a greater change in habit of life within a few 
decades than has the Anglo-Saxon in a thousand years. Leaving 
out of consideration the undoubted racial effects which a sudden 
change of habitat, a transition from a warm to a colder climate, 
has upon uncivilized peoples, should we feel surprised if evil, even 
fatal, results supervene from the shock of this rude and sudden 
arresting of the orderly development of a race—this turning of 
its life into new and dangerous channels? 

The theory here suggested is not invalidated by the advance of 
individual negroes. We must not confuse the rapid development 
of exceptional individuals with the evolution of a race. Picked 
individuals, strengthened often in mental vigor by infusions of 
white blood, may grow rapidly ; but the evolution of the race comes 
slowly—a part of each new element of strength being transmitted 
by the laws of heredity from father to son and on to succeeding 
generations ; and so, slowly and painfully, a race advances. It is 
not a matter of decades, but of centuries. The negro race as a 
whole, however, may go forward higher yet in outward forms, but 
still deep down beneath these things may lie the tendencies which 
give color to the fear that they are a decaying people. 

Now, it might be thought that, because these tendencies seem 
to have developed only since emancipation, they arise simply as 
a result of the inclination toward license which comes as a natural 
result of sudden liberty, and that the tide will turn. The sudden 
liberation of the negro doubtless hastened the development of these 
tendencies, but it scarcely accounts for their existence. If we 
could believe that the pendulum had swung to its limit on one 
side and was destined now to swing back, there would be grounds 
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for an optimistic outlook in many respects. Unfortunately, such 
a hope is discounted, however, by the fact that there has been 
no such swiag back in the North, but that, as a result of the 
negro’s longer freedom there, these evil tendencies have grown 
steadily stronger and become more clearly defined. The same 
thing is true of the West India Islands, where the negro was fully 
emancipated in 1838. To believe that these evil tendencies are 
merely temporary, and will be corrected in the future, would be 
to ignore the history of all the weak races which have perished 
as a result of their contact with superiors. When once the cold 
hand of degeneracy is laid upon a people, it seems as remorseless 
and unyielding as the hand of death. In the case of the Tas- 
manians before referred to, every effort was made to save them, 
but, despite good treatment and all advantageous conditions, the 
race slowly but surely died out. The same has been true of the 
natives of Australia. Mr. Sutherland, in his able work on “The 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct,” says (p. 120) : 

“The colony of Victoria was not occupied at all by white men tih 
1835; and the early founders had among their articles of association 
most humane rules in regard to the blacks, rules which were strictly 
carried out. . . . . The authorities appointed five protectors of 
aborigines, who lived among the blacks and reported once a year as 
to their condition, and who were especially commissioned to report 


on any outrage committed by white men. .... Yet the aborigines 
of Victoria are practically a vanished race.” 


Just when this tearing-down process within the colored race 
began is unknown. We understand little about the workings of 
these ethnological tendencies, and consequently cannot say what 
subtile, though unseen, forces may have been at work during 
slavery, preparing the way for the manifest decline when the 
conditions were ripe for it to set in. That the tendencies seem 
to have been delayed in manifesting themselves in the case of the 
negro might be accounted for on the ground that his physical 
well being was carefully guarded during slavery, while his ethical 
sidé was protected by his peculiar situation. He was isolated 
from temptation and danger, in large measure, by his peculiarly 
subordinate position, his simple life, and the rigid restraints 
upon him. 

Are not these, then, things which all wise and earnest thinkers 
on this vexed problem should keep in mind with their other facts 
and theories, educational and otherwise? Must not the theory 
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here suggested be included as a trial factor in any equation for 
the solution of the race problem? We cannot say finally that it 
lies in the realm of truth; but it would scarcely be the part of 
wisdom te ignore the facts upon which it is predicated. Nor 
does the theory necessarily mean despair of the negro race as 
a race. The question is not, What of the race? but, What of the 
race under its present strange and abnormal environment? 
There are many elements of strength in the negro’s nature. The 
rare sense of humor and the homely wit of the old-time negroes 
are signs of latent capabilities; while, for intuitive knowledge of 
human nature and rugged native eloquence, they are scarcely sur- 
passed by any race. The negroes in their unalloyed nature are 
hard workers and are faithful to a trust. It is possibly true, too, 
that they are the best natured people on earth; and this is by 
no means the smallest element in the foundation of racial great- 
ness. What the negro would do if he were removed from the 
environment which seems to be sapping his racial life, it is im- 
possible to say; but an optimistic hope for him would find strong 
foundations. 

What the final solution will be, time alone can tell. We can 
only wait, watch and hope. In the mean time, as before re- 
marked, Mr. Washington’s plans appear to be the best tentative 
policy, and are worthy of all support. His industrial idea is a 
recognition of the significance of the evolutionary process in racial 
development. The question is, however, whether even industrial 
education goes back far enough, and whether the temptations and 
dangers which environ the negro here will not prevail over his 
weakness before his judgment to choose andshis strength to over- 
come have developed. If time and further experience demon- 
strate the applicability to the negro of the theory here presented, 
we will then be confronted with the question of what action 
philanthropy as well as civil policy calls for. If the present rela- 
tionship between the whites and blacks points to the permanent 
degeneracy and ultimate racial death of the negroes, it will become 
our duty to save this simple-minded and in many respects worthy 
people, who are not here through any choice of their own, who 
served our fathers faithfully and well, and who in many ways 
contributed to the upbuilding and wealth of our country. If 
racial contact is seen to prove disastrous to the weaker, then 
segregation must be effected. It will then be no longer a question, 
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of what can, but what must, be done. The enlightened conscience 
of humanity would see it so. Nothing is impossible to this age 
and this people. We have spent over $5,000,000,000 in bringing 
the problem up to its present stage of uncertainty—we might say 
chaos; we could spend a few millions more in carrying it out 
to a wise, just and humane solution. No plan for picking up 
the negro race en masse and moving them from the country, or 
to some isolated portion of it, is practicable. But by establishing 
conditions elsewhere which would invite the negro there, and then 
assisting him to go, the problem might be solved. As many 
foreigners as there are members in the colored race have come 
to this country within the past few decades, on account of the 
inviting conditions here. It is possible, therefore, for the negroes 
to go elsewhere if conditions invited them there. All of the 
negroes would not go, nor is it needful that they should do so. 
The old negroes are rapidly passing over to a country which lies 
much nearer our shores than Africa or the islands at our Southern 
doors. But by granting any government assistance on the age- 
limit plan, a sufficient number of the negroes could and would 
go.to ease the present strain in this country on the one hand, and 
to insure them a racial future on the other. 

Until the solution of the problem is found, the whites have 
a great responsibility on their shoulders in the presence of this 
simple-minded, impressionable and imitative people. The best 
elements of both races must co-operate in every legitimate way 
to better existing conditions, to devise ways and means for wisely 
lifting the negro up. The dealings of the Anglo-American with 
the Afro-American must be characterized by sympathy, tolerance, 
justice and absolute fairness. The influence of the self-seeking 
politician must be destroyed, and in our strength and wisdom 
we must lead this weaker people’s steps aright, giving them ex- 
amples of honesty, sincerity and righteousness, not of duplicity, 
chicanery and injustice. 

JouHN Roacu SrratTon. 
VOL. CLxx—No. 523 51 


THE MEETING OF THE OLYMPIAN GAMES. 


BY BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


The Olympian Games of ancient times brought the Greek 
world together every four years in the beautiful valley of Olympia, 
to contemplate a spectacle the uniformity of which seems to 
have constituted an additional charm in the eyes of the spectators. 
On starting, they knew beforehand almost exactly what they were 
going to see, and they delighted in the knowledge. In this re- 
spect, the inclination of the modern world is entirely different: 
our contemporaries take pleasure in variety and novelty, and for 
two reasons—-first, because the facility and rapidity of our means 
of transport have intensified their curiosity ; and, second, because, 
as the duration of their existence has not been prolonged in pro- 
portion to the number of objects soliciting their attention, they 
have not the leisure to see the same things twice. 

When, nearly ten years ago, I conceived the plan of reviving 
the Olympian Games in a modern form, it was necessary for me 
to observe this tendency and take it into account. To-day, as in 
former times, the Olympian Games respond to a natural and 
healihy inclination of humanity: in all times and in all countries, 
if young men are active and in good health, they will be fond 
of manly games and competitions in which they display their 
strength and agility, and, incited by the instinct of emulation, 
they will desire to contend, in the name of their country, against 
young men of other lands. But, as regards the arrangement of 
these periodical festivals, the situation has changed, and the sole 
means of insuring their success and of rendering them as splendid 
and brilliant as possible consists in giving them a great variety 
of aspect. 

This is the reason why the International Congress which met 
in Paris in June, 1894, decided, at my request, that each of the 
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new Olympiads should be celebrated in a different city of the 
world, and why Athens was chosen as the scene of the first Olym- 
pian meeting in 1896, and Paris as that of the second, four years 
later. Personally, I cannot repress a strong desire that the third 
Olympian Games, those of 1904, should take place at New York; 
then the distinctly cosmopolitan character of my enterprise will be 
clearly shown. 

As concerns variety, I have good reason to rejoice ; for nothing 
will resemble the festivals at Athens in 1896 less than those at 
Paris in 1900. We have not been drawn into the error of con- 
structing a cardboard Stadium to reproduce that of Pericles, with 
the hill of Montmartre in the background to replace the Acropolis 
on its rock. This would have been ridiculous and paltry. We 
began by considering with good reason that there was no need 
to trouble ourselves about the preparation of amusements and 
special festivities, because the Exposition in itself would constitute 
a permanent festival full of attractions, and hence the organ- 
izing committee need only be engaged with the technical part of 
the sport in question. It happened that at Athens this point had 
been rather neglected, because the committee was also engaged 
with the interests of the spectators, and had to take measures for 
their amusement, for the decoration of the sights and monuments, 
and for the preparation of attractions of all kinds, in order to 
bring spectators together in as large numbers as possible and to 
detain them. Now the same anxiety does not exist, and the in- 
terests of the athletes predominate above all else. 


I. 


The Olympian organization created by the Congress of 1894 
is very simple. It consists in an International Committee, of 
which I have the honor to be President, which numbers about 
twenty members belonging to the chief nationalities of Europe 
and America. These include, for example, Prince Serge Beliossel- 
sky for Russia, Lord Ampthill for England, Count Brunetta 
d’Usseaux for Italy, Commandant Balck for Sweden, Baron de 
Tuyll for Holland, Professor William M. Sloane, of the University 
of Columbia, for the United States, ete. The whole business of 
the International Committee consists in promoting the celebration 
of the Games, and in deciding in what country they shall take 
place. This being done, the International Committee leaves the 
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immediate preparations for the Games to the sub-committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, contenting itself with seconding this 
sub-committee and supporting it abroad with all its influence. 
The committee which organized the Olympian Games at Athens 
in 1896 was not nominated by the government, but by the Crown 
Prince, who presided over it. That of 1900 has been appointed 
by the French Government, and is placed under the direction of 
a Delegate General, who is M. Merillon, a former deputy, now a 
magistrate, a most distinguished, agreeable and competent man. 
A statement of the plans for the preparation of the different com- 
petitions may interest my readers. ' 

There are ten sections. The first comprises Athletic Sports 
and Games; the second, Gymnastics; the third, Fencing; the 
fourth, Shooting ; the fifth, Equestrian Sports ; the sixth, Cycling; 
the seventh, Motor Car Racing; the eighth, Aquatic Sports; the 
ninth, Firemen’s Drill; the tenth, Ballooning. It might be ob- 
jected to this classification that it comprises neither Alpine Climb- 
ing nor Skating; that, on the other hand, Firemen’s Drill is not 
sport, and that balloons and the art of guiding them are still 
in their infancy. But it is impossible to obtain a faultless classifi- 
cation, or to contrive that all kinds of sport without exception 
should be seen at the same meeting. If, as has been suggested, 
Sweden should some day organize Olympian Winter Games in ice 
and snow, they will include Tobogganing, Snow-shoes and Skis, 
but they will be forced to exclude Cricket, Football and Foot 
Races. It is an amusing paradox to consider that, in order to 
render the Olympian Games complete, one would have to go to 
St. Moritz in the Swiss Engadine, where sun and snow agree all 
the winter so well that men skate in flannel slippers, and women 
open their parasols when going for a sleigh-ride. There, indeed, 
one might, if forced to do so, combine summer sports with those 
oi winter. 

Meanwhile, it is a question of spring in Paris, and the re- 
strictions imposed by the place and climate must not be forgotten. 
On the other hand, the programme as it stands is sufficiently com- 
plete to provide most interesting competitions. Thus, the first 
section comprises athletic sports, foot races, jumping, etc., and 
games. The distances of the foot races are those of the French 
championships, in which the best English runners have taken part 
on several occasiens within the last ten years. That is to say, 
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the distances are very nearly the same. If the “100 yards” has 
become with us 100 metres, and the “one mile” 1,500 metres 
(instead of 1609, the exact equivalent of the mile), the hurdle 
race corresponds exactly to the English distance; the hurdles are 
of the same height, and they are arranged in the same manner. 
As to the running competitions, the long and high jumps, pole- 
vaulting, and putting the weight, they are performed in identi- 
cally the same fashion. The games entered as international are 
Football (Rugby and Association), Hockey, Cricket, Lawn Ten- 
nis, Croquet and Golf; there will also be a match at Bowls. All 
these games are played in France. There are others, such as 
Baseball, La Crosse, etc., of which exhibitions only can be given, 
as they are not played in France. For example, if the Americans 
resident in Paris succeed in forming a baseball team to play 
another team from America, this contest will receive the patronage 
and support of the Committee of the Exposition, which perhaps 
will give a prize; but it will necessarily retain an American—that 
is to say, a purely national—character. 

Gymnastics are only open to foreign gymnasts as individuals. 
Gymnastic societies will not be invited to compete in groups, but 
only to send their best gymnasts to take part in the international 
championship, which will be individual. Several gymnastic festi- 
vals reserved for French societies only will take place during the 
course of the Exposition. This is a prudent decision; in adhering 
to it, no attempt has been made to exclude certain nations whilst 
admitting others, but the aim has been to avoid trouble and 
dispute. Gymnastic societies, to whatever country they belong, 
always behave in a more or less martial fashion; they march in 
military order, preceded by their national flag. After the troubled 
circumstances of late years, it would be a delicate affair to unite 
the flags of recent opponents upon the field of contest. 

Fencing includes, of course, matches with foils, with sabres, 
and with swords. One can foresee a fine contest, in which the 
French and Italian schools will be opposed, and will establish in 
a sensational manner their respective merits. Boxing will, of 
course, be subdivided into English and French boxing, it being 
impossible to combine the two methods, as has been sufficiently 
proved by the recent match which took place in Paris between 
Charlemont, our best French boxing champion, and Driscoll, a 
second-rate English boxer. The contest will, no doubt, give rise 
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to some difficulty with regard to the rules to be observed, for 
these are not yet drawn up with all the clearness desirable. 

Then follow the Equestrian and Aquatic sports, «. e., polo, and 
rowing, sailing and swimming matches. There had been some 
question of having an equestrian competition in the real sense of 
the term, but the difficulties of transporting valuable horses, espe- 
cially during Exposition time, are so great that the idea has been 
abandoned. There will be target-shooting, pigeon-shooting, arch- 
ery, and shooting with the cross-bow and with firearms. For 
cyclists there will be a whole week of track-racing, preceded by 
a sensational twenty-four hours’ race. Lastly, the seventh, ninth 
and tenth sections will include motor-car races, competitions of 
sappers and firemen, free balloon races, and trials of carrier- 
pigeons. All this is doubtless interesting; only it is not pure 
sport, and for that reason I shall pass it over in this paper. 


Il. 


To judge by the series of letters I have received for many 
months, American athletes appear to be desirous of participating 
in large numbers in the Olympian Games on the banks of the 
Seine ; and, as the opportunity of imparting information is afford. 
ed me by the NortH AmMeErIcAN Review, I wish to take advantage 
of it by replying as far as possible to all the questions that I have 
been asked. These questions are generally the following: What 
will the competitions consist of? Who will organize them? 
When and where will they take place? Will they be reserved for 
amateurs? As to the first question I have already given an ex- 
planation. On the second, there is only one word to add—the 
business of preparing the competitions of 1900 has been assigned 
to the most competent individuals and societies. For a time the 
directors of the Exposition appeared to be wanting in interest 
for sport. Thereupon, a private committee was formed with 
the object of organizing the Olympian Games, since the Exposi- 
tion seemed on the point of renouncing them. Last spring, or 
tather later, the point was reconsidered, and it was decided that 
sporting competitions should form part of the Exposition in some 
way or other. 

But the Directors, not having the necessary competence, ap- 
pealed to the societies. This appeal was answered, and with 
striking unanimity ; offers were made to assist the Official Organiz- 
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ing Committee presided over by M. Merillon. Thus the Paris 
Polo Club, presided over by Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld, has 
undertaken the preparation of polo matches; the Society for the 
Encouragement of Fencing, of which M. de Villeneuve is the 
devoted director, is empowered to arrange the fencing contests; 
athletic sports are entrusted to the care of the French Athletic 
Union, which is not only the most important in France, but also 
is connected by treaty with the celebrated Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation of England. Lawn Tennis is directed by the Société de 
V'lle de Puteaux, founded by M. de Janzé. This suffices to show 
that, in all branches of sport, care has been taken to enlist com- 
petent aid, and this is certainly not an insignificant detail. In 
how many circumstances have not these very athletic competitions 
failed, for want of competence in those by whom they were 
arranged ? 

At the request of my American friends, I made it a special 
point that the athletic sports should take place toward the middle 
of July. In this way the athletes of the American universities, 
on their arrival in Europe, can take part in the English champion- 
ships, which take place on the first Saturday in July, and thence 
travel to the Continent to take part in those of Paris. The gym- 
nastic championship will also be held in July. For fencing, the 
period chosen is from May 15th to June 15th. The polo matches 
will take place in succession from June ist to June 20th. The 
eycling will take place in September, about the 8th; the rowing 
matches in June, the swimming in July; generally speaking, the 
competitions, with the exception of football, which is a winter 
game, will be held between May 15th and September 15th. This 
is, doubtless, too long a period; it would have been better for the 
whole to take place in the space of six weeks, but the Commissary- 
General of the Exposition insisted on the duration being pro- 
longed as much as possible, and his desire was acceded to. 

Just as the competitions will not all take place at the same 
date, they will not all be held at the same place. Vincennes had 
been first chosen as capable of uniting them all; but although 
possessing a wood which almost rivals that of Boulogne situated 
on the other side of Paris, just at the other extremity, Vincennes 
does not offer the conditions indispensable to certain sports. It 
is perfectly adapted for athletic sports, gymnastics, cycling and 
lawn tennis; a cycling track of fine dimensions is already in 
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course of construction; there will be tracks for the foot races and 
good tennis grounds. But it is wanting in space for golf, shooting 
and polo; as for the lakes, there can be no question of having the 
rowing, still less the sailing, matches upon them. It is there- 
fore almost decided that the shooting will take place at Satory, 
near Versailles, in the ordinary exercising ground of the troops 
garrisoned in Paris; that the polo matches will be played on the 
Volo Club ground in the Bois de Boulogne; that the rowing 
matches will take place at Courbevoie, and the sailing matches at 
Meulan, two pretty spots in the neighborhood of Paris, where the 
Seine is wide and straight. As for the golf matches, in order to 
find good links one will have to go to Compiégne, an hour’s rail- 
way journey from Paris. The Society of Sport at Compiégne 
has made links which would satisfy the wishes of the most exacting 
players. 

There still remains the most important question—that of 
amateurism. As different countries have not the same definition 
of an amateur, one can imagine the difficulties that arise when 
it is proposed to include representatives of all nations in the same 
competition. in regard to this point, the conditions are not the 
same for all branches of sport. The gentlemen who shoot pigeons 
or who take part in a yacht race look forward to gaining cash 
prizes, and are not disqualified on that account. In fencing, there 
are no professionals, strictly speaking, but, on the other hand, 
professors fence with amateurs; and until of late years all the 
matches have shown both to be in equal numbers, and no prizes 
of any kind were ever given—they fought for honor alone. Per- 
sonally, convinced as I am that amateurism is one of the first 
conditions of the progress and prosperity of sport, I have never 
ceased to work for it; and when in 1894 I proposed to revive the 
Olympian Games, it was with the idea that they would always be 
reserved to amateurs alone. This time, however, a slightly differ- 
ent theory has prevailed. It was decided that if it was necessary 
to reserve the first rank for pure amateurs, and in all cases to 
guard against any person suspected of the slightest taint of pro- 
fessionalism slipping in amongst them, it would be right to have 
classes for professionals also. There will, therefore, be special 
competitions for professionals, but the line of demarcation between 
amateurs and professionals will be strictly laid down and closely 
adhered to, 
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The motive which, perhaps, has chiefly influenced this decision 
is as follows: We are at the beginning of a new century, and the 
Paris Exposition is certainly a unique, almost an exceptional, 
occasion for attracting and bringing together representatives of 
foreign nations of all classes. It is, therefore, a matter of im- 
portance to establish records which will be a sort of athletic 
starting-point for the twentieth century. The amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, without intermingling in the least, will be able to 
see each other at work, and comparisons advantageous to sport 
will be the result. I do not say that I am a convert to this way 
of thinking; it is not my own, and Ef shall do all in my power 
that the following Olympian Game& may Tevert to the true theory 
of amateurism, which declares the uselessness of the professional 
and desires his disappearance. But I am now explaining another 
view of the question, which is not without interest, and wh‘ch, be- 
sides, may be accepted, since, by maintaining an absolute separa- 
tion between amateurs and professionals, it prevents the former 
from losing their quality of amateurs by commingling with the 
latter. The direct and personal interests of amateurs will thus 
be protected and safeguarded in 1900, and that is the important 
point. 

IIT. 


By giving these details, I hope I have sufficiently characterized 
the competitions of the Exposition of 1900; it may be seen that 
it will be above all a sporting manifestation of great interest. The 
fact of the coincidence of the Exposition has the advantage of 
relieving the organizers of all other anxiety. It is certain that 
there will be no lack of spectators, and it is certain, also, that for- 
eign athletes will not find their stay in Paris tedious, and that they 
will carry away a pleasant remembrance of it. On this head it may 
be, perhaps, as well to remark that the exaggerated statements of 
the expenses visitors will incur are without foundation. Paris is 
one of those cities which possess the greatest number of hotels, 
even in proportion to the enormous number of foreigners who 
visit it on an occasion of this kind; they are of all descriptions; 
there are many of those modest, picturesque and comfortable 
hotels such as are never seen in the New World; in view of the Ex- 
position others will be added to those which already exist. All 
this constitutes a guarantee that competition will prevent the 
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prices from being raised beyond reasonable limits. But I could 
not too strongly recommend the teams who wish to take part in the 
athletic competitions to intrust the care of preparing and engaging 
lodgings and making the necessary arrangements for food, etc., 
only to managers speaking French well, and accustomed to life in 
Paris or French life in general. Not only, by acting thus, will the 
team effect a great saving of expense, but they will have the chance 
of being more comfortably lodged and much better served. It is 
unnecessary to mention that the sporting societies, and especially 
the French Athletic Union, which has its offices in Paris, at 229 
rue St. Honoré, will take pleasure in assisting foreigners who are 
coming in any way in their ~ower. 

They are coming, by all appearance, in very large numbers. In 
the course of last summer I visited several European towns, in 
order to make arrangements with the members of our International 
Oly~r'ian Committee, and I found everywhere a strong desire to 
sen representatives of all kinds of sport to compete in Paris. 
Wat struck me during this journey was the astonishing progress 
made by sport in the last ten years. Anglo-Saxons have some 
troubie in getting used to the idea that other nations can devote 
themselves to athleticism, and that successfully. I can understand 
this, and the feeling is certainly excusable, for they are those who, 
especially for the last fifty years, have best understood and prac- 
ticed bodily exercises; but if this honor is incontestably theirs, it 
does not follow that young men of other races, with blood and 
muscles like their own, should not be worthy of walking in their 
footsteps. 

The countries that surprised me the most in this rapid advance 
are Germany and Sweden. Berlin is really on the way to becoming 
a great sporting centre. I visited with interest the rowing clubs 
which succeed each other along the banks of the Spree, at the gates 
of the capital; they are rich and prosperous. It is to be noted 
that the Emperor takes great interest in rowing; from his private 
purse he has built a club for the students at the Berlin colleges, 
and he has founded imperial regattas, for which he gives impor- 
tant prizes every year, and which he often presides over in person. 
I should be much surprised, after what I have seen, if Germany 
has not a very fine sporting future before her. She already builds 
and manufactures boats and all kinds of sporting articles, and this 
industry seems very prosperous, a proof that it finds a market in 
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Germany herself, for certainly neither the English nor the French 
purchase sporting implements from her. As for Sweden, the 
progress of sport was impeded for a long time by the rather ex- 
orbitant pretensions of the famous Swedish Gymnastics, which, 
having cured numbers of invalids and strengthened countless 
children, laid claim to suffice also for young men, and to supply 
for them the place of manly games and exercises of strength. This 
is, of course, not the case, and the fact that, by the action of the 
Crown Prince and representatives of gymnastics, with Major 
Balck at their head, all kinds of sport are more and more 
practiced, indicates clearly that no system of gymnastics, however 
complete and scientific it may be, can supply the place of their 
beneficent action. There are notably two establishments at 
Stockholm, T'attersall and Idrottspacken, which include all kinds 
of sport, from riding to skating, in conditions absolutely worthy 
of the finest American clubs of New York, Chicago or Boston. 

At Vienna, in Austria, an athletic club has been recently 
opened in the celebrated Prater; the building, which is very ele- 
gant, is surrounded by football and lawn tennis grounds and tracks 
for cycling and foot-races. Lastly, even at St. Petersburg, where 
they are backward in this respect, a movement in favor of physical 
exercises is noticeable. It is thus clear that sport is gradually 
spreading over the whole world, and taking the place of unhealthy 
amusements and evil pleasures in the lives of young men. This 
fact will rejoice all true friends of youth and progress. Doubtless, 
one can discern and regret certain abuses. These may be found in 
everything ; but when one compares the abuses which sport causes 
with those to which it puts an end, one cannot refrain from singing 
its praises and laboring for its propagation. 

It is for this very purpose that I have revived the Olympian 
Games, and all that I have said here encourages me in this task. 
It has enemies, like every other free and living work, but it has 
also stanch friends who are of great assistance. It is to these that 
I appeai to prepare from this time onwards the celebration in 
America of the Olympian Games of 1904, in the persuasion that 
they will be a great success, and that they will draw across the 
ocean qualived representatives of all the sporting societies of the 
world, for a manifestation which will be both worthy of the noble 
and ancient Olympian past and of the glorious future of the great 
‘American Republic. PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


HOW ENGLAND SHOULD TREAT THE 
VANQUISHED BOERS. 


BY SIR SIDNEY SHIPPARD, K.C.M.G., D.C.L., FORMERLY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF BRITISH BECIIUANALAND AND ONE OF THE JUDGES 
OF THE SUPREME COURT, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Mucu has been written on the history of the past and on the 
present in South Africa, but as yet there have been comparatively 
few attempts to forecast the best permanent arrangements to 
follow upon the conclusion of the present hostilities. I have been 
honored by a request to contribute to the NortH AMERICAN 
Review a statement of my opinions on this complicated question. 
I gladly avail myself of the opportunity of submitting my views 
to the consideration of American readers, but I need hardly say 
that mine is not a prophetic soul. So far from being able to 
foretell the future of South Africa, I cannot even predict the 
probable duration of the present war. My belief is that the 
struggle in the Transvaal will be long, obstinate and sanguinary ; 
that, unlike their more civilized and better informed brethren in 
the Orange Free State, large numbers of the Transvaal Boers 
will hold out to the very last ; that even after their capital is taken 
they will carry on a guerilla war in the mountainous country to 
the northeast of Pretoria; that they will make desperate efforts to 
conquer southern Rhodesia, and even to cross the Zambesi ; and, 
failing that, that they will endeavor to find a way of escape 
through the Bechuanaland Protectorate into German or Portu- 
guese territory. I sincerely hope that I may prove to be mistaken 
in this estimate of the probable action of the Transvaal Boers. 
When the right moment comes, no efforts should be spared to 
induce them to accept the position of British subjects on terms 
which, in due time, will secure to them not only freedom and 
justice, but adequate representation and responsible government ; 
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but the history of past struggles between the English and the 
Dutch, and my own knowledge of the Boers’ character, their in- 
tense love of liberty for themselves, with the right and power of 
domination over all others, their strong and deep religious faith, 
their ardent patriotism, their dogged tenacity, their courage in 
defensive warfare, their fatalism, their ignorance and their feroc- 
ity, all make me think that they will hold out stubbornly, at 
any rate so long as they can obtain supplies, contraband of war, 
and the aid of Continental mercenaries by way of Delagoa Bay 
and certain other points on the eastern seaboard. 

The Franco-Dutch race in the Transvaal would prove an in- 
valuable acquisition to the forces of the British Empire if their 
confidence and loyalty could be secured by fair means. How this 
most desirable consummation is to be reached is a question which 
would demand a long and elaborate answer. No more difficult 
problem could be submitted to any British statesman than how 
to secure the good will, respect and fidelity of the Transvaal 
Boers after the conquest of their territory. Unfortunately, we 
have still a long way to go before we can arrive at the point where 
we may hope even to begin the task of finding a satisfactory 
solution. 

As regards the final results of the military operations, no 
loyal Englishman has ever entertained a moment’s doubt. No 
matter what the cost and loss, the conquest of the Boer Republics 
must be achieved. The Republican Governments are bound to 
disappear, and the territories of the two States, together with 
Swaziland, will form part of Her Majesty’s dominions. Any other 
settlement, any surrender or compromise which would leave a 
nucleus for future political intrigues in South Africa, or a ful- 
crum for any European Power hostile to England, would evoke 
a storm of indignation, an outburst of disgust and fury in this 
country and throughout the British Empire, that no English 
Ministry could possibly survive. It may be safely added that no 
conceivable Ministry in this country would seriously contemplate 
at the present day any such repetition of imbecility, in view of 
the increased knowledge of South African affairs now possessed 
by the British public. Throughout Great and Greater Britain the 
vast majority of men of all shades of political opinion are agreed 
on the policy which must be pursued, so far as the extinction of 
the Dutch Republics is concerned. The half-measures by which 
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the evil day might have been postponed before the Boer invasion 
of British territories are no longer possible, and it is well for the 
cause of freedom and civilization in South Africa that this is so. 
It is well that the heart of the Pharaoh of Pretoria was hardened 
at the right moment. 

There are well-meaning people even in England who are still 
laboring under delusions with regard to the justice and necessity 
of our struggle against the forces of darkness in South Africa; 
but even they must see that the “Majuba Magnanimity” farce will 
not bear repetition. The very small minority of Pro-Boer or 
“Stop-the-War” fanatics in this country are a negligible quantity. 
Their theories are unsound. Their allegations of fact are based 
upon imagination. Their contentions will not bear argument. 
Their proposals, if acted upon, would involve the loss of South 
Africa and of all our other colonies, together with our Indian 
Empire. The greatest civilizing Power in the world, the most 
potent agency for diffusing the blessings of peace throughout the 
dark places of the earth, would be destroyed. Why these pre- 
sumably sincere visionaries so persistently advocate a policy which, 
if pursued to its logical and inevitable conclusion, must ultimately 
leave the dismembered corpse of the British Empire for the vul- 
tures of the European Continent to gorge at leisure, they best 
know. Sane and sober-minded Englishmen, at home and in the 
colonies, are not prepared to perform the “happy despatch” at 
the bidding of these gentlemen. 

Whatever the duration of the war, there must be a transitional 
period before the territories of the two Republics can be brought 
under a regular administration as part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. During the interregnum, martial law—which is only 
another name for the will of the commanding officer—must neces- 
sarily prevail throughout the disturbed districts and the con- 
quered territories. Martial law under British officers is always 
administered with fairness, and justice is tempered with mercy. 
The aid of competent legal advisers whenever available is duly 
sought, and if in a hostile or unsettled country a British court- 
martial errs at all, it is usually on the side of undue leniency. The 
brutal methods and sanguinary sentences of French and German 
military tribunals are repugnant to the gentle and chivalrous 
British officer. Martial law in South Africa would not necessarily 
interfere with the action of the ordinary tribunals in civil cases 
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nor even in criminal cases between civilians; and a judicious 
commanding officer, of course, would take care to preserve as much 
of the existing machinery of government as he could consistently 
with allegiance to the Queen and a loyal acceptance of the new 
régime. The happy results of this policy are already to some 
extent manifest in the Orange territory. Even there, however, 
there are already signs that the English besetting error of undue 
generosity to the vanquished is bearing evil fruit. 

The true medium between extreme severity and weak indul- 
gence may at times be hard to find, but in the interests of order 
and good government the perpetrators of outrages against the 
rules of civilized warfare ought not to go unpunished, any more 
than sufferers for loyalty should go without due compensation. If 
this be true even in conquered territories, @ fortiori it applies to 
the cases of those Dutch inhabitants of the Cape Colony and Natal 
who have risen in rebellion against Her Majesty’s Government, 
and have raided, plundered and wrecked the property of their 
loyal neighbors. These men are absolutely without excuse, and 
should be dealt with as ordinary criminals on charges of treason, 
murder, theft, housebreaking, arson, or malicious injury to prop- 
erty, as the case may be; the possession of loot or stolen goods 
being in all cases sufficient proof of guilt. 

It is obvious that trial by jury in the disturbed districts, or 
anywhere in the Cape Colony or Natal, would be a mere 
farce in the present state of public feeling throughout South 
Africa. Acquittal or condemnation would be a foregone con- 
clusion in all cases, according as the jury happened to be pro- 
Boer or anti-Boer. Verdicts must be unanimous, and the ends of 
justice could always be frustrated, either by packing a jury or by 
taking care that one irreconcilable at least should be secured. 
Under the circumstances, the only safe and just course would be 
for the Imperial Government to appoint a judicial commission 
to try rebels without a jury, and also to take evidence and frame 
a report on all claims for compensation. Such a commission 
might be appointed with the sanction of an Imperial Act of Parlia- 
ment if recessary, and might be proclaimed by Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa, with the concurrence of the 
Cape and Natal Ministries, respectively. If either the Bond 
Ministry at the Cape, or the Cape or Natal Supreme Courts, raised 
legal difficulties on constitutional grounds, such obstruction might, 
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I think, be got rid of by the proclamation of martial law through- 
out the Cape Colony and Natal, and this is a course which, under 
present circumstances, I should strongly recommend. It would 
remove many legal and technical difficulties, it would give con- 
fidence to the loyalists, and it would be a terror to evil-doers. The 
case of the loyal farmers of the Cape Colony and Natal, whose 
property has been destroyed in many instances by their disloyal 
neighbors, is a peculiarly hard one, and I cannot imagine a more 
unjust and suicidal policy for any Government to pursue than to 
leave these men and their families destitute, in order to gain 
a cheap reputation for magnanimity by letting rebels, murderers, 
burglars and thieves go off scot free. Rebels and robbers should 
in ali cases be made to pay in purse or person or in both, as the 
case may be; and the excuse that in their innocence they were 
beguiled by Mr. Kriiger’s wicked emissaries ought not to be too 
lightly admitted. These men had no just cause of complaint 
against Her Majesty’s Government, and even if, instead of having 
all the political power in their own hands and enjoying perfect 
liberty, they had had political grievances, they would still have 
been without excuse for availing themselves of a state of war 
in order to steal or destroy the goods of their next-door neighbors. 

I should deprecate any idea of inflicting capital punishment 
for treason or rebellion in South Africa, though the Roman-Dutch 
Law, the common law of all South Africa, decrees the penalty of 
death in all such cases. In this, as in many other respects, the 
example set by Mr. Kriiger himself furnishes useful lessons. 
Whatever his faults may be, it must be imputed to him for right- 
eousness that, save in forcing on this war, he has not shown him- 
self hitherto to be bloodthirsty. On the contrary, he has repeatedly 
restrained the truculence of his followers. When Dr. Jameson 
and the officers of his ill-starred expedition were confined in 
Pretoria gaol, one commandant after another urged the Presi- 
dent to allow the burghers to drag the prisoners out into the 
square and put them to death. Mr. Kriiger knew that they had 
surrendered on a promise that the lives of all the party should be 
spared, and he steadily refused to yield to very great pressure. 
Again, when the four leaders of the reform movement in Jo- 
hannesburg were placed on their trial for high treason at Pre- 
toria, before a “hanging” judge specially imported from Bloem- 
fontein for the purpose, and after the prisoners had been denied 
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the benefit of the new treason law with its milder penalties, only 
intended for Transvaal burghers, and had been sentenced to death 
under the old Roman-Dutch Law as embodied in the Criminal 
Code of Philip II., Mr. Kriiger in the last resort shrank from 
bloodguiltiness, and only screwed £100,000 out of the four 
prisoners by way of ransom instead of hanging them. Again, when 
the members of the Johannesburg Reform Committee had been 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labor at Pretoria, Mr. 
Kriiger took ransom for them at the rate of £2,000 apiece. Al 
this must, I say, be counted to him for righteousness, compara- 
tively speaking. These cases afford an indication of the measures 
of punishment deemed adequate in cases of alleged treason, ‘re- 
bellion or sedition by the Dutch themselves, and might afford a 
useful guide to courts passing sentence on prisoners convicted of 
similar offenses in the Cape Colony and Natal. 

On the other hand, though strictly just and legal, it might not 
be expedient to reduce a large number of Dutch families to in- 
digence by a total confiscation of landed property or by excessive 
fines. The measure of punishment may be safely left to the discre- 
tion of the court, provided the court or judicial commission be 
above suspicion in respect of integrity and impartiality, and be 
empowered to sit with assessors, but without a jury. 

With regard to compensation to be awarded to loyalists in 
respect of losses sustained during and in consequence of the 
war, much time, labor and patience will be required to frame a 
complete and satisfactory report on which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might rely. The damage done by the ignorant, malicious 
and semi-savage Boers up to date has been enormous, and we are 
not even near the end of the war yet. They seem to have taken 
a fiendish delight in blowing up bridges, wrecking railway lines, 
destroying telegraphs, houses and private property of all kinds, 
and generally in uprooting every trace of the civilization of 
which they are unworthy. Their deeds of vandalism recall the 
excesses of the Commune of Paris or the sansculottes of the French 
Revolution. Of course, the plea of military necessity may be urged 
in excuse for the destruction of bridges, railways and telegraphs ; 
but gutting farmhouses, insulting women, killing children in 
women’s laagers, or wantonly destroying the personal property of 
non-combatants, is not a military necessity any more than firing 
on a hospital or an ambulance, or committing murder under cover 
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of a white flag. Crime should be punished in war as in peace, and 
I see no reason why a criminal should escape the just penalty of 
his misdeeds merely because he happens to be a Dutchman. The 
due punishment of criminal offenses should therefore be one of 
the first cares of the Imperial authorities, both during the con- 
tinuance and after the conclusion of hostilities, and no amnesty 
should be proclaimed until all wrongs have been redressed and all 
just claims satisfied. 

The question of compensation is a wide one. In my opinion a 
clear distinction should be drawn between the infliction of punish- 
ment and the recovery of compensation. Where it can be shown 
that an offender has enriched himself by the plunder of loyalists, 
the penalty should include a fine sufficiently heavy to deprive him 
of all the benefit of his crime and of something more into the 
bargain. But the proceeds of all fines, whether derived from 
money paid or from the sale of land or other property, should be 
paid into a general fund to be applied to the compensation of 
loyal sufferers or to war expenses, at the discretion of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The payment of compensation should, 
however, be independent of the recovery of any such fines or 
penalties. It is quite clear that the total value of all the prop- 
erty owned by the rebels, even if it were expedient to reduce 
them and their families to utter destitution, would not nearly 
suffice to make good the damage they have done, especially if the 
cost of bridges, railways and telegraphs destroyed were taken into 
account. The war is an [mperial war, waged for the salvation 
of the British Empire, as well as for the preservation of the 
South African Colonies, and it would be a grievous wrong if the 
loyalists who happened to be living at or near the scene of hos- 
tilities were to be reduced to penury through no fault of their 
own. It seems, then, certain that provision will have to be made 
in the first instance by the Imperial Government for the payment 
of compensation to loyalists for losses incurred through the war, 
though in the final adjustment of liabilities the loss must, as far 
as possible, be made to fall on those by whom it was occasioned. 
The British taxpayer may have to find the money in the first in- 
stance, but only as an advance to be ultimately refunded by the 
Transvaal and Orange territories. In strict justice, a certain 
portion of the debt should be made to fall on the members of the 
'‘Afrikander Bond in the Cape Colony, and this might te some 
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extent be effected by leaving the Cape Government to make good 
all damage to their railways and telegraphs without assistance 
from the Imperial Government, and by debiting the Cape Govern- 
ment with the amount of all compensation to Cape loyalists, and 
crediting them with all fines recovered from Cape rebels. 

The case of the Natal loyalists is peculiarly hard, and on every 
account Natal deserves exceptionally favorable consideration. 
There is no getting over the fact that the Bond Ministry of 
the Cape, while professing the lip-service of loyalty, allowed 
enormous stocks of warlike material to pass over the Cape rail- 
ways into the Republics for the avowed purpose of making war 
against the British Government in the Cape Colony and Natal. 
There is no denying the notorious fact that the Bond Ministry 
studiously left places like Mafeking, Vryburg, Kimberley, De 
Aar and Naauwpoort absolutely undefended, and even refused to 
ailow arms, troops and ammunition to be forwarded to Kimberley 
for defensive purposes, when they must have known that war was 
impending. It is impossible to deny that but for the De Beers 
Company at Kimberley and the British South Africa Company 
at Mafeking both those places must have fallen long ago. That 
they were enabled to hold out so long was no thanks to the Bond 
Ministry at Cape Town; nor is it possible to avoid the conclusion 
that the final success of the Boers in their efforts to drive the 
English out of South Africa would have rejoiced the hearts of 
many in the Cape Colony besides the members of the Afrikander 
Bond. 

In Natal, on the other hand, the attitude of the Government 
and of the entire people, with the exception of the Dutch rebels in 
the north, left nothing to be desired. As regards gallantry in the 
field, honors are divided between the loyalists of the Cape Colony 
and those of Natal. Both have done splendid service to the Em- 
pire ; but in the final settlement after the conclusion of hostilities 
Natal will, as already observed, be entitled to special consideration 
on many accounts. 

In the number of the Nineteenth Century for last December, 
under the heading “South African Problems and Lessons,” I 
stated very briefly the principal points of such a final settlement 
as I would recommend after the war, and in*the main I still 
adhere to the views and opinions which I then expressed. Much 
water has flowed under the bridges since that time. The magni- 
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tude of the task before the British army has been better realized 
by the public, though I doubt whether it is even yet sufficiently 
grasped by those who have never seen South Africa. However 
prolonged the struggle, however terrible the losses still to be en- 
dured, there can be no turning back. The reactionary forces of 
barbarism, even though backed by all the swashbucklers of the 
European Continent, must be subdued. England must win this 
fight or relinquish her foremost place in the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion. She must save South Africa or lose her Empire. And loss 
of Empire would mean for us starvation. The teeming millions 
in these little islands of the North Sea could not even be fed, were 
we to lose the command of the ocean and the possession of our 
colonies. For the Boers of South Africa, the struggle is one 
partly of sentiment and partly of love of dominating and tyran- 
nizing over others. For us it is a question of life or death, and we 
Shall act accordingly. Altruism is all very well in private life as 
an exhibition of Christian virtue, but in struggles for existence 
between States, in what is called the higher politics, enlightened 
selfishness is and must be the only true guide. A statesman’s first 
duty is to safeguard the interests of his own country, and if this 
cannot be done without hurting the feelings of others, tant pis 
pour les autres. Boer sentiment within the limits of right and 
justice toward others is no doubt entitled to respect, but when 
the Boer turns housebreaker it is time to provide him with hand- 
cuffs. We cannot afford to let him turn us out of our own house, 
neither can we leave him at liberty to summon other housebreakers 
to his aid. The lesson of self-preservation as the supreme political 
duty has been taught us by our friends, the Germans, and it shall 
go hard but we will better the instruction. Our first care must 
always be to keep our navy in a state of perfect efficiency, able at 
any time to vanquish the strongest combination »f hostile navies 
likely to be brought against us; and if in view oi the increase of 
the navies of Russia, Germany and France it becomes necessary 
for us to double or treble our present naval force, we must double 
it or treble it, as the case may be. The life of the British Empire 
depends on its navy. As regards the army, this war has taught us 
invaluable lessons. We know now that for us conscription is as 
unnecessary as it would be detrimental to our manufacturing and 
mercantile interests. All we need to do is to keep up a standing 
army for the colonies and India, with all the requisites for 
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mobility and offensive action; while for the defense of the Em- 
pire otherwise we need only see to it that our boys shall be well 
drilled and instructed in all manly and warlike exercises, especially 
riding and rifle-shooting. They will spring to arms fast enough 
when the motherland is threatened. Our soldiers are all volun- 
teers, and we now know what boundless resources we possess in our 
colonies and what manner of men are the sons of Britain across 
the seas. One effect of this war will be to make the Anglo-Saxons 
the greatest military Power in the world, while strengthening 
their command of the seas. 

“ Whatever form of government be introduced at first into the 
conquered territories of the Transvaal and the Orange districts, it 
is certain that a considerable military force must be kept’ there 
for some time. The pacification of a country torn by what is, from 
some points of view, almost a civil war can only be effected by 
force and by a gradual process. I am much mistaken if our troops 
will be enabled to leave South Africa in so short a time as many 
people in England seem to fancy. The work of administration 
will become impossible unless supported by forces strong enough 
to prevent, or at any rate punish, any future attempts at insur- 
rection. The object to be kept in view should be the substitution 
of Colonial for Imperial troops as soon as possible. A large pro- 
portion of the Canadian, Australasian and other volunteer forces 
will, in all probability, elect to settle permanently in South 
Africa, and any such wish or intention on their part should be 
cordially welcomed and encouraged in every possible way by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and also by the British South Africa Com- 
pany. Land grants should be made to them on the most favorable 
terms, and every facility should be afforded to enable them to 
prospect for minerals, in addition to engaging in agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. The climate is perfect, the wealth of the 
country is stilt unknown, notwithstanding the millions already 
extracted from the diamond and gold mines hitherto opened. The 
Transvaal and Rhodesia possess undeveloped mineral wealth as 
yet undreamed of, save by the few who know those countries well 
and keep their knowledge to themselves. The influx of these 
splendid young colonists who are now fighting under the British 
flag will be a blessing to South Africa and a gain to the whole 
Empire. If they can be induced to settle in sufficient numbers in 
South Africa, they will in time change the whole face of the 
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country. They will completely redress the political balance by 
counteracting the preponderance of the Boer vote, and they will 
introduce enlightenment, reform and fresh energy into every de- 
partment of the State and every branch of social life. In time 
they may even civilize the Boers to some extent. Arrangements 
ought to be made to enable them to bring out to South Africa any 
members of their families who might be willing to join them; and 
even apart from this, committees of ladies should be formed in 
England and elsewhere, in conjunction with religious bodies of 
various denominations, for the purpose of sending out, under safe 
escort and to the care of reliable guardians, as many well-educated 
young ladies of British birth as might care to go out, after a pre- 
liminary training in nursing the sick, teaching, cooking, sewing 
or such other arts of domestic economy as might be found neces- 
sary. All arrangements for their safety and comfort could be 
made by local committees, and in the event of their getting mar- 
ried others might doubtless be found to take their places from 
time to time. In this way a sure foundation might be laid for a 
race of colonists in South Africa second to none in the world. 
The number of girls who remain unmarried and without sufficient 
objects in life in England is appalling, and 1 would beg to com- 
mend this suggestion to the serious consideration of philanthropic 
ladies who take a sincere interest in the welfare and happiness of 
their sex, and at the same time are willing to promote emigration 
in its best form. 

I may here briefly recapitulate the principal points in such a 
settlement as I would recommend on the conclusion cf hostilities, 
bearing in mind the duty of dealing justly both by the loyal 
Colonists of the Cape Colony and Natal and also by the Boers, the 
necessity of rendering impossible any repetition of attempts at a 
Boer conquest of South Africa with foreign aid, and the desir- 
ability of conciliating our Dutch fellow-subjects by all fair means 
and gradually reconciling them to their lot as British citizens. 

With regard to territorial limits, I am of opinion that the best 
plan would be to establish in Southeastern Africa one great colony, 
to be called Natal, comprising Swaziland, the Transvaal and the 
Orange territory. If the necessary understanding could be ar- 
rived at with the Cape Colony, Griqualand East and Pondoland 
should be added to Natal, the St. John’s or Umzimvubu River to 
be the boundary. 
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No effort should in my opinion be made to force on a federa- 
tion of the South African Colonies. Federation, if it comes, must 
be spontaneous; but, as regards the rich southeastern portion of 
South Africa, Her Majesty's Government will have, when the 
war is over, such an opportunity as seldom occurs in the history of 
any Empire or any people. They will have tabula rasa, carte 
blanche, a sort of virgin page on which to write what they will. 
It is indeed a golden opportunity, and on the use made of it may 
depend not only the destiny of South Africa, but the fate of the 
British Empire. 

The advantages of uniting the present colony of Natal and 
the Transvaal and Orange territory in one great colony would, I 
think, be very great. It would have an excellent seaboard. It 
would be a fair political and commercial counterpoise to the Cape 
Colony. An appeal court for all South Africa below the Zam- 
besi might at once be established at Cape Town, with rights of 
ultimate appeal to the Privy Council. The Cape University sys- 
tem might be extended over all South Africa. The postal and 
telegraph systems would be uniform and could be worked from 
one centre. Due provision would be made, of course, for extradi- 
tion and for the reciprocal enforcement of legal process. Union 
as between the great Eastern and Western Colonies for defensive 
purposes could be easily arranged. The laws of Natal and.of the 
two extinct Republics would have to be examined and compared, 
and a law commission should be appointed to draft a series of 
consolidating enactments applicable to the entire territory. These 
enactments, of course, would have to be submitted to the present 
Natal Legislature, whose consent would be a condition precedent 
to any such arrangement; but, as regards the conquered terri- 
tories, legislation should be by proclamation, pending the estab- 
lishment of a limited form of representative government. Full 
parliamentary institutions with responsible government could not 
be safely introduced until all danger of disturbances shall have 
been finally removed. The task of simplifying, assimilating and 
consolidating the laws would not be so difficult in reality as would 
seem likely at first sight. The Roman-Dutch Law is the com- 
mon law of all South Africa. Special laws where necessary could 
be expressly limited to certain localities. Mercantile laws could 
be assimilated as far as possible to those of England, as has been 
done in the Cape Colony. Mining laws could be so drawn as to 
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be applicable to the whole territory. The criminal law would in 
the main be similar to that of the Cape Colony, which is a not 
infelicitous mixture of Roman-Dutch and English law. English 
would be the official language, but all laws and proclamations 
would have to be published in Dutch as well as English, and 
due provision would have to be made for interpretation in all 
courts of justice. The language question would present no in- 
superable difficulties, as most officials in South Africa understand 
both languages; and in any sound educational system to be here- 
after introduced into the Transvaal and Orange districts, the 
teaching of English should be made a condition sine qué non in 
all cases in which a Government grant in aid might be applied for. 

As regards the choice of a new capita!, I should be inclined 
to suggest the formation of a new city in a high and healthy 
situation as near the western side of the Drakensberg as possible; 
but if that be thought too great an undertaking the best existing 
position would, on the whole, be Johannesburg. 

Municipalities for large towns and village management boards 
for small ones should be established as soon as possible. 

Monopolies should be abolished without compensation. Free 
trade should be adopted. There are no manufactures or indus- 
tries worth protecting. All customs dues for revenue purposes 
would be levied at the coast, as at present in the Cape Colony. 
Inland custom houses would not be required. An excise should 
be imposed and rigorously enforced. Equal rights should be 
secured to all white men; equal justice for all men, white or 
black. 

The supply of liquor to natives should be absolutely pro- 
hibited. As regards land, the South African system of registra- 
tion of title and government survey is perfect. Land commis- 
sions could be appointed, of course, wherever necessary. 

There is a wide difference between the late actual adminis- 
tration,of government in the Orange Free State and that in the 
Transvaal. In the Orange territory, the late government may be 
described as honest, fair and even liberal. It would therefore be 
desirable to make as few changes as possible in that part of the 
country; the oath of allegiance being required, of course, from 
all officials. A firm, just. and conciliatory policy, steadily pur- 
sued with due regard and consideration for the natural feelings 
and sentiments of the respectable inhabitants of the Orange dis- 
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tricts, and the prospect of representative institutions, and, ulti- 
mately, of responsible government will do much to reconcile all 
but the hopelessly irreconcilable to a change which, after all, will 
prove to them a blessing in disguise. Leniency, however, must 
not be carried too far at first. No crimes or offenses should be 
condoned, and the rights of all claimants for‘compensation should 
be duly considered and strictly enforced. In a conquered terri- 
tory there is no danger that British officers will show excessive 
severity. It is quite the other way. Much harm may be, and 
often is, done by mistaken kindness. Justice should in all cases 
come before generosity. 

In the Transvaal many drastic cl anges will be necessary which 
it is needless for me to specify in detail. The Uitlanders’ legiti- 
mate grievances will need prompt and complete redress, and the 
whole Augean stable of corruption will have to be swept out with 
an unsparing hand. Indeed, the reforms needed may be sum- 
marized briefly as the substitution in the government of the 
country of honesty for dishonesty, of purity for corruption, of 
justice for injustice, and of freedom for slavery. 

As regards that weightiest of questions, the financial settle- 
ment—the crucial test of all sound government—it may be 
necessary for Great Britain to provide cash in the first instance; 
but, as already remarked, the burden must be made to fall in 
due course on the two extinct republics, and especially on the 
Transvaal. That this will heavily tax the resources of the Trans- 
vaal is certain. The gold-mining industry in particular will have 
to a great extent to meet the cost of striking off its shackles, but 
it is well able to support it. English shareholders will probably 
face their liabilities under the circumstances with resignation. 
The foreign shareholders who are so largely interested in Trans- 
vazl gold mines will grumble; but they can hardly expect much 
sympathy from us. The almost universal Anglophobia on the 
European Continent throughout the present war has occasioned 
equ] surprise and regret in England. Our foreign foes rejoice 
at our misfortunes, minimize our successes and exhaust their 
extensive vocabularies of vituperation in writing and speaking 
about us. Their malice is only surpassed by their ignorance of 
the rea] merits of the case they so glibly discuss. If their support 
of the Boers should culminate in pecuniary loss to themselves, 
they will have no right to blame us for the result. 
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England is in the proud position of needing no foreign 
alliance. She fears no foe, no combination of foes. Her own 
sons can protect her. Her fixed policy is to avoid the entangle- 
ments of any alliance with foreign States. Englishmen well know 
who are their real enemies and what their relative strength is. 
Not even with the United States of America will Great Britain 
ever seek alliance; but the British value the sympathy and appre- 
ciation of their kinsmen across the Atlantic far more than the 
good opinion of all other nations put together. The moral sup- 
port of American citizens of British descent is most highly 
esteemed in England by all classes. The present deplorable 
struggle in South Africa, in which so many of England’s best 
and bravest have already perished, is the war of freedom, justice 
and equality before the law, against the powers of darkness, and 
we feel sure that the verdict of enlightened American citizens 
will be as just and impartial as the future judgment of history. 

SipNEY SHIPPARD. 


MODERN PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


BY E. DENISON ROSS, PROFESSOR OF PERSIAN IN UNIVBREITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THROUGH the medium of Omar Khayyam and his inspired in- 
terpreter, Edward Fitzgerald, a peculiar interest has of late been 
aroused, on either side of the Atlantic, in Persian Thought and 
Literature. The object of the present article is to offer to those 
amateurs whose acquaintance with Modern Persian Literature is 
confined to translation a brief survey of its rise and of its present 
status in the kingdom of the Shah. 

It is curious to note how universal the opinion is, among the 
uniniticted, that the Persians do not possess a Literature in the 
accepted sense of the term. This popular misconception is, no 
doubt, partly due to the fact that those who have undertaken to 
clothe the Persian Muse in English dress have confined their 
choice to a limited number of poets, and have produced fresh ver- 
sions of the poems of Sadi Hifiz and Omar in large numbers, to 
the almost entire neglect of the other great singers of Iran. After 
all, it is the scholar who must be the first means of introducing a 
foreign poet into a new language; and Persian, for a long time, 
suffered from a marked neglect at the hands of Orientalists. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which produced 
many notable Oriental scholars—especially in Hebrew and Arabic 
—Persian was merely regarded as a side-study, and hardly taken 
seriously; almost the only Europeans who turned their attention 
to that language were resident diplomatists in India and travellers 
in Persia. Although many of these obtained a fair knowledge of 
Persian, they merely learnt it for official or practical purposes; 
and in acquiring it, under the guidance of natives, they probably 
seldom read anything beyond a few of the best-known classics, 
without inquiring into, or even hearing of, any Literature be- 
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yond. The interest of scholars in Persia was, however, at length 
aroused by the “discovery” of the sacred books of the Zoroas- 
trians, and the decipherment of the Achemedian Inscriptions. 
And it was through this new interest in Persia that, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, Persian began to be studied for its 
own sake, and assumed an important place in the list of Oriental 
studies. 

In 642 A. D. the Persians suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Arabs at the battle of Nahavand, and, with the fall 
ot Merv, in 651, the fate of the old Zoroastrian State was decided. 
The overwhelming progress of the arms of the Arabs was only 
equalled by the rapid dissemination of their creed and language. 
Wherever the conquering Arab established himself, there, too, 
sprang into practice his new religion and his old language. In 
Persia, with the suddenness of magic, Ormuzd and Ahriman were 
changed for Allih and Satan, and the solar for the lunar year. 
Such was, at any rate, the case to all outward appearance, and, so 
long as the Kalifate remained in the hands of the powerful 
house of Omayya, the language of Persia seems to have relapsed 
into silence, and her national spirit into obscurity. For a period 
of about one hundred and fifty years we find no trace of a na- 
tional literature, nor have we any means of forming a precise 
notion of the language spoken by the Persians during that time. 
As far as documentary evidence is concerned, we pass directly 
from the old Parsi of the “Fire Worshipping Guebres” to the 
modern Persian, with its predominant element of Arabic words 
and expressions—an essentially Mohammedan language. 

So long as the Central Government in Baghdad made its 
authority to be felt throughout the Eastern conquests of Islam, 
which extended from the Persian Gulf to the frontiers of Chinese 
Turkestan, the language and culture of the Kalif were pre- 
dominant in every province. It must, however, be admitted that 
the Court of Baghdad owed more than half its brilliancy to the 
Persians themselves; it was conducted on lines closely imitative of 
the late Sassanids court at Ctesiphon, and though the Arabs, at 
the period of their emigration from the deserts of Arabia, pos- 
sessed a rich and powerful language, together with an innate 
taste for poetry, they had but a smal! degree of culture. More- 
over, wherever the Arabs carried their arms, they were on the 
look-out for men of genius and learning among the conquered, 
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and, having found them, would send them to Baghdad to add 
lustre to the literary circle gathered round the Kalif. And 
thus the very circumstances which retarded the growth of a 
national Persian Literature were those which conduced to the in- 
tellectual brilliancy of the Kalif’s court. - 

In the middle of the eighth century the Umayyads fell and 
gave way to the House of Abbas, whose power in her Eastern 
Provinces was never firmly established, and became weaker every 
year. And thus, at the beginning of the ninth century, we meet 
with the establishment of semi-independent dynasties in the East 
and Northeast of Persia. 

The first poem composed in the modern Persian language, 
which has come down to us, is a short ode, by a certain Abbas, 
in honor of the arrival in Merv, in 809, of Mami, the son of 
the famous Hiriin al-Rashid. It is most probable, however, that 
very little encouragement was given to the development of the 
new language by Governors who were anxious to keep in favor 
with the central authority. All the business of state, even in the 
most outlying provinces, was at this time conducted in Arabic, 
and if any intellectual Persian felt the “itch of the pen,” he 
doubtless found it answered his purpose better in every way to 
write in Arabic. In the case of prose compositions this was cer- 
tainly the case. With Mohammedanism—an outward profession 
of which was almost universally enforeed—the Persians found 
themselves obliged to adopt into their spoken language Arabic 
terminology, and to employ in their writing the Arabic alphabet. 
In adopting this latter they, however, went from bad to less 
bad; for, unsuitable as that alphabet is for conveying the sounds 
of any other language, it was at least an improvement on the 
alphabet it superseded, which was limited, confused and in every 
sense unpractical. 

Now, a learned Persian of this period, on whatever subject he 
might wish to write, had three distinct incentives for composing 
in Arabic: firstly, that being an exceedingly difficult language, 
fame would accrue to him for having mastered it; secondly, a 
knowledge of Arabic implied an intimate acquaintance with the 
Koran, which, in its turn, was a guarantee of piety; thirdly, he 
would win favor in high quarters. - Such, doubtless, were among 
the causes which led all the early Persian prosateurs to write in 
Arabic, and it is a notable fact—and one often overlooked—that 
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many Persian authors, whose works have been translated from 
Arabic into European languages,,have wrongly attained celebrity 
as Arabs. Avicenna (died 1037), to quote one example out of 
many, was a Persian bred and born, but as he wrote exclusively in 
Arabic, he is not always recognized as such. 

Let us now turn to Persian Literature proper. Though we 
hear incidentally of one or two poets who wrote in Persian during 
the first half of the tenth century, it is not until we reach the 
establishment of the national Samanid dynasty in Central Asia 
that we find any real development in this direction. As the 
founder of this new school we may take the blind poet Ridagi, 
who died about 950 of our era. He and his followers wrote, in- 
deed, in Persian, but their vocabulary was surcharged with 
Arabic words, and their style was in pure imitation of Arabic 
poetry. The rulers of the national dynasty, who were yearly be- 
coming more independent of the Kalif, naturally spared no 
effort to encourage the growth of a national literature. 

Great as was the encouragement given by the Samanids to let- 
ters, the fame of their court was cast into comparative shade by 
the brilliancy of the Court of Ghazna. Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghazna, the second of his line, who reigned from 998 to 1030, 
was not only a glorious general, but the greatest early patron of 
Persian Literature. He is said to have assembled at his court no 
less than four hundred poets, of whom one was elected to the 
post of “King of the Poets,” or Poet Laureate,—an office that has 
continued to exist at the Court of Persia to the present day. 

The compositions of these poets consisted mainly of occasional 
odes and panegyrics, with here and there a lyric in praise of some 
imaginary beauty. They took as their models the two principal 
forms of poetical composition of the Arabs, namely the Kasida 
and the Ghazal. These two styles are almost identical in form 
and in order of rhyme; but, while the former usually exceeds 
twenty-five couplets, the latter seldom exceeds twelve, and has 
this distinct characteristic that the poet always introduces his 
nom de plume into the last couplet. With regard to subject, the 
Kasida corresponds to the Greek Idyllium or our elegy, while the 
Ghazal corresponds to our ode or lyric. The rules of metre are as 
strict as those of the classical languages, while their variety is 
far greater. In both the above mentioned forms the rhyme is on 
one and the same sound throughout each separate poem, and it is 
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essential that the first two half-couplets should rhyme together, 
and after that every second half couplet. 

Perhaps this method may be best explained by an attempt to 
render into English one or two Persian Ghazals. In a Ghazal, the 
sense of each couplet is complete in itself, and seldom has any 
direct connection with what precedes or follows it. The follow- 
ing is a rendering of one of Hafiz’s most beautiful odes. The run- 
ning rhyme is preserved, and the metre adopted is as follows: 


Now from out the graceful cypress doth the patient bulbul cry: 
“From the rose’s face be distant ever more the evil eye!” 

Though the Zealot hopeful be of Houries and of Palaces, 

My Belov’d my Hourie is, the Tavern is my palace high. 

On account of Separation from thee no complaint I make, 

Only after Separation can our Union Joy supply. 

And if others do derive their pleasures from the Dance and Song, 

My chief source of Joy and Pleasure, is my Lover's grief and sigh. 

To the harp’s sound drink the wine; but be not sad, and if some one 
Say to thee, “Oh, Drink no wine,” say, ‘‘There’s a Pardoner in the Sky!” 
HAafiz, why dost thou of Grief at Separation make Complaint? 

There is Light in Darkness; Union, Separation doth imply. 


The following ode is taken from the works of the greatest 
mystic poet of Persia,Jalal ud-Din Rimi, who died in 1273: 


From all the world ’twas thee alone I chose, 

Wilt thou from grieving give me no repose? 

My heart is as a pen within thy hand, 

Thou canst of both my grief and joy dispose. 

Save what thou willest, what desire have I? 

Thou mak’st to grow from me, now thorn, now rose. 
If thou wouldst have me thus, lo! thus I am; 

If otherwise, thy will I'll not oppose. 

And in the vat where souls their color take, 

Who am I, what shall Love or Hate disclose? 


The following ode from the pen of Iréki, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, may serve to exemplify the manner in which 
the real rhyme is sometimes thrown back into the body of the 
verse. The beauty of the Persian original is so striking that ‘t 
may not be out of place to give a transcription of it: 


1, Ba juz ‘ishk-i-tu janant, namtbinam, namibinam 
Dilam ra juz tu janant, namibinam, namibinam, 

2. Zi khad sabri ve namtyabam, namtyabam, 
Zi tu lutft ve ahsant, namitbinam, namibinam, 

3. Zi lutf binuma rt, ki dardt ra kt mandaram 
Ba juz rayi tu darmant, namitbinam, namithinam, 

4. Bagtr, ay dist. dast-i-man, ki dar daryat uftadam 
Ki anra hich namibinam, namibtinam. 
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5. Zi rOh-i-lutf u dildart biya saman-i-kar-i-man 
At khad ra bi tu samani namibinam, namibinam,. 
6. 4rakt ra ba darganact binumdé kt dar 
Chu @ sar-gushia hayrant, 


Translaiion:— 


1. Beloved, aught but Love of thee, I cannot see, I cannot see, 
And in my heart aught else but thee, I cannot see, I cannot see. 
2. Within myself or peace or rest, I cannot find, I cannot find, 
Pity or kindness meant for me, I cannot see, I cannot see. 
3. Out of thy mercy let me see thy face, to heal my malady 
For any other cure for me, I cannot see, I cannot see. 
4 Beloved take my hand in thine, for I have fallen in a sea 
Of which the shore, if shore there be, I cannot see, I cannot see. 
5. By way of pity and of love, come thou and settle my affairs, 
lor means of succor without thee, 1 cannot see, I cannot see. 
6. To poor lr&ki show the road that leads to thee, for in this world 
A mortal more distressed than he, I cannot see, I cannot see, 


Among the earliest Arab poetry we find not only Kasfdas de- 
scribing the wild life of the desert, but also Ghazals of remarkable 
beauty. Antara, one of the most famous pre-Islamic poets, was 
the author of many charming lyrics. The following little extract 
from one of these may give the reader an idea of Bedouin hyper- 
bole. A warrior thus sings to his lady: 


“Nor did I forget thee while spears fell around where I stood, 

And the points of the White Indian blades were all wet with my blood; 
And fain I had kissed the bright swords of my enemies vile, 

For they flashed like thy teeth when thy lips go apart in a smile!” 

It was at the court of the great Sultan Mahmid, above men- 
tioned, that Firdausi flourished, the Homer of Iran and author of 
the great Persian national epic, the “Shah Nima,” or “Book of 
Kings.” Without being the actual founder of the epic style in 
Persian, Firdausi was one of the earliest and by far the greatest 
of its exponents. The poet form adopted for narrative verse in 
Persian is technically known as Mathnavi, i. e., the double (rhyme), 
so called because each half-couplet rhymed, and, unlike the 
Arabic Kasida and Ghazal, the rhyme varied in every couplet. 

Now, the epic was essentially Persian in origin and growth, and 
quite foreign to Arabic poetry, as was also the Rubiy, which had 
its origin about the same period, as the mouthpiece of a new 
school of thought. Although, as has been already observed, the 
Persians were quick to adopt the religion and language of their 
conquerors, their national spirit was not of the sort to die out, or 
be obliterated by the new spirit of Islam. In fact, it may be 
affirmed that the Persian, in thus readily acquiescing in the new 
order of things which was imposed upon him, allowed his national 
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sentiments and instincts to suffer far less damage than would have 
been the case had he offered a protracted outward opposition to 
Mohammedanism. Moreover, if Persia was quick to accept Islam, 
she was equally quick to set her own stamp upon the new religion. 

Firdausis’ great Epic was a reaction in favor of the old order, 
but one executed under the very auspices of Mohammedanism. 
The poet put into verse the old legendary history of Iran, and 
brought his narrative down, through historical times, to the de- 
feat of the last Sassanian king at the hands of the Arabs. He 
took his materials from what he could find of the old books of 
the Zoroastrians, and from the legendary tales of public story- 
tellers. The example set by Firdausi was soon followed by many 
poets, who sought for inspiration in his verse, and took for their 
subjects those episodes which had received only brief treatment 
at the hands of the master: none of them, however, approached 
him in genius and power. 

In his old age, Firdausi, moved perhaps by a religious senti- 
ment, wrote a romantic poem entitled ‘: Yisuf and Zulaykha”— 
also in the Mathnavi form—which toid of the loves of Joseph and 
the wife of Potiphar, basing his narrative on that version of the 
Bible story which Mohammed had incorporated into the Koran. 
In this style of composition, however, he was surpassed by his 
later imitators, and Nizimi (died in 1203), who composed five 
famous romantic poems, holds the undisputed field as the greatest 
master of the romantic school. The last great representative of 
this school was Jimi, who lived in the fifteenth century, and who 
may be regarded as the last poet of the classic period. 

It is not within the scope of this article to deal with the en- 
grossing subject of Persian mysticism, known as Sufism. The 
“mystic” movement in Mohammedanism began in the eighth cen- 
tury, and although it was in the first place an essentially orthodox 
movement, it took rapid growth in the direction of free-thought 
and heterodoxy when transplanted to Persian soil. The first great 
exponent of Sufism, in its fully developed form, was Abi Said ibn 
Abi 1-Khayr, who was born in Khorasan in 968, and who died in 
1049. He was the first to compose that style of epigrammatic 
quatrain with which readers of Omar are now so familiar. The 
quatrain, therefore, was even more than the epic, an original 
Persian product, both in form and spirit. 

Thus we see that there are four principal types of poetical 
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composition used by the Persians; namely, the Kasida. the Ghazal, 
the Mathnavi and the Rubiy. Of these, the two former were bor- 
rowed from the Arabic, while the two latter were of Persian in- 
vention. Most of the earlier poets confined themse;ves to one of 
these styles, but in later times a single poet would hy his skill at 
all of them, as did notably Sidi and Jami. The collected Kasidas, 
Ghazals and Rubdysof a poet are called his Divdn, and in manu- 
seripts they are usually placed in this order, each style being, in 
its turn, arranged alphabetically according to the rhyme. One 
cannot, however, speak of the Divan of Firdausi or of Omar, be- 
cause they confined themselves to one style and did not write 
Ghazals. If a poet wrote romances and ornate prose as well as 
the other styles, his collected works then receive the name of 
Kulliyat, or “Complete Works.” 

Few, probably, among the reading public who are interested in 
Omar have any conception of the state of the book-market, or of 
the manner in which literature is diffused, in Persia. Some may 
picture to themselves a state of affairs similar to that in Europe, 
with a certain admixture of Oriental slowness and lack of method; 
while others may suppose that Persia can boast of no book-market 
at all, beyond the casual buying and selling of manuscripts. 

Now, in some parts of the Kast, printing, bookselling and jour- 
nalism have—especially during the last ten or twenty years—been 
developed to a comparatively high degree. Both Constantinople* 
and Cairo possess excellent printing presses, which are responsible 
for numberless books and journals; nor are these two capitals the 
only Oriental towns which boast of a printing press. Neverthe- 
less, Persia is at the present day entirely dependent unon lithog- 
raphy for her native production of books and journals—which are 
very rare. At the beginning of the present century a press with 
movable types was set up in Tabriz, at which a certain number of 
books were printed. The effort, however, met with no encourage- 
ment, and had shortly afterwards to be abandoned. The un- 
popularity of type-printing in Persia is due to two principal 
causes; firstly, the straightness of the lines offends a Persian’s ar- 
tistie sense; and, secondly, in printed books the character of the 
letters is entirely lost. The same cause which leads a Persian to 
esteem so highly great calligraphers,makes him deplore all absence 


* The first book printed in Constantinople bears the date cf 1719, 
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of character in a type-printed book. What most delights him is a 
well-written manuscript, and he takes the same delight in the 
copyist’s work as we take in the touch of an old master. Failing 
this, he contents himself with a lithograph, which is usually the 
fac-simile of the writing of some fairly good scribe, and has, at 
any rate, a human element about it. 

It is hard for us to credit the vast amount of attention that is 
paid to calligraphy in the East, where men of learning devote 
years to its acquirement, and their best days to making artistic 
copies of classical works. Although this art is dying out to a cer- 
tain extent, owing to the cheapness of lithography, a man may 
even to this day in Persia become as famous for his writing as a 
poet for his verses. 

In every big bazaar a certain number of shops are set apart for 
the sale of books. In these one finds the bookseller—in his long, 
dark, outer mantle and his high, black, lamb’s-skin hat—seated 
on the floor, surrounded by his little stock-in-trade. The front of 
his shop is open, like a butcher’s, while his books are either ar- 
ranged in shelves against the three walls, or in heaps upon the 
floor. His collection usually consists of lithograph editions of 
Korans, school-books, favorite poets and historians, but the as- 
sortment is limited. Besides these, hidden away in a corner, he 
often has one or two manuscripts which he has either bought as: 
speculation or is trying to dispose of for a friend. 

The number of standard works that have been lithographed in 
Persia is comparatively small, and a great many important com- 
positions—both poetry and prose—to this day exist only in manu- 
script. Many Persian classics owe their release from this state 
of relative oblivion to the efforts of Indians and Europeans. It 
will, doubtless, surprise some to hear that the works of many 
Persian poets who enjoy celebrity among their owr countrymen 
have been neither lithographed nor printed. 

The ordinary family library consists of a copy of the Koran, 
in Arabic, the works of one or two poets, a dictionary and a book 
of general history. Large libraries are rare. Books are not kept, 
as with us, in an upright position, but lying on their sides, one 
above the other, with their backs to the wall, while the title of 
the book, when indicated at all, is written across the front edge. 

During the present century Persia has produced three poets 
of a high order of genius, Kadni of Shiraz, Yaghma of Khorasan 
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and Mirza Serish of Ispahan, all of whom, in clearness of diction 
and elegance of style, fall very little short of Hafiz and Sadi. In 
fact, so great was Kiéani’s command of language, and so musical 
his ear, that some of his poems surpass in charm anything else in 
Persian literature. Besides these real poets, Persia has produced 
and continues to produce numberless poetasters, whose chief aim 
is to imitate as closely as possible the classic standard, and who 
care little or nothing for originality in either thought or treat- 
ment. Every Persian is more or less of a poet, and has a natural 
instinct for rhyme; perhaps no language lends itself more readily 
to versification. Apropos of the readiness of Persians in extempore 
verse, countless tales are told of men and women who composed 
verses, quatrains and even Ghazals just before their death. Very 
well known are the lines composed by the popular minister of 
Fath Ali Shah, when the executioners suddenly came and told 
him that his master—who feared his minister’s extreme popu- 
larity—had ordered him to be put to death at once: “Such is the 
way of the world; first it covers one with honors, then it smothers 
one with thorns. Fate, the Juggler, many tricks of this sort loves 
to use.” 

The actual state of Persian literature cannot be called flourish- 
ing. Its latest development is in the direction of popular plays, 
chiefly comedies: but, though they offer interesting specimens of 
modern colloquial Persian, they are merely translations from the 
Turkish of Trans-Caucasia, and do not, therefore, represent any 
literary activity in Persia. 

If education has become more general in Persia than formerly, 
it is certainly less serious: if one can find more people who know 
how to read and write than would have been possible in former 
times, on the other hand one rarely encounters serious study of 
any branch of science, unless it be in the direction of philo- 
sophical speculation. 


E. Denison Ross. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF HELL? 


BY THE REV, GEORGE WOLFE SHINN, D. D. 


This title has been selected, not because of any leaning it 
may have towards sensationalism, but simply because it states 
precisely the purpose of this inquiry. 

There has been a remarkable change of late years in religious 
teaching with reference to future punishment. Whereas formerly, 
in theological papers, in sermons and in books of instruction, 
much was said about hell, now it is but rarely mentioned. In 
fact, by many an accredited teacher it is not mentioned at all. It 
is pertinent to ask,-therefore, What has become of hell? 

We still use the word “hell” in the Apostles’ Creed, but we are 
always careful to explain that there it does not mean the place of 
punishment, but simply.the place of departed spirits; that it has 
no reference to their condition as happy or unhappy, but simply 
refers to the separation of soul and body, and to the residence of 
the soul in an intermediate state or place until the resurrection 
day. We are not concerned with that use of the word in this 
inquiry. We have started out to find what has become of hell as 
a place of punishment. We hear very little about it except in the 
profanity of the day. We do not hear of it in the pulpit, nor see 
any reference to it in the religious press, nor in the modern 
theological book, nor is it often brought up in religious conver- 
sation. It is tabooed by the pulpit generally. When, under 
stress, the preacher has to refer to it, he may adopt the euphemis- 
tie method of one who spoke of “the place which could not be 
named in the presence of cultured people.” 

It was not always thus, as we mav learn by taking up almost 
any book of sermons delivered fifty years ago, or by reading the 
diaries kept by people who lived in the days of our grand-parents, 
or by perusing the history of religious controversies. In a day 
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not very long past men argued with each other concerning the 
place and concerning the people who were on their way thither. 
Some of us are not too old to remember the terrible appeals made 
by the revivalists to flee from the wrath to come, and so to escape 
the pains of hell. The stories which have been handed down to us 
concerning the great revival movements in this country show that 
the prominent theme, which was repeated again and‘ again in 
every possible way, was how to escape from hell. 

We know, for example, that so superb a thinker as Jonathan 
Edwards, the author of “The Freedom of the Will,” was also a 
revivalist of the most intense type, and that he had such power in 
portraying the dangers of the impenitent that men screamed out 
during his sermens. 

If we go back further, we find that religious literature is full 
of allusions to hell. We need hardly refer to Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and to Dante’s Divina Comedia. The theology of the Middle 
Ages was so fu!l of it that men have sometimes thought hell was 
a creation of that period. 

Still further back, in patristic literature, we find it in large 
profusion. St. Polycarp said to the pro-consul, “With fire which 
burns for an hour or so and is extinguished, thou dost threaten 
me; but dost thou not know of the fire of the future judgment 
and of the eternal punishment reserved for the ungodly?” St. 
Augustine took pains to refute the opinions of those who thought 
that the torments of hell would only be purgatorial, and therefore 
only of limited duration. St. Chrysostom described the miseries 
of the future of the lost. With the exception of Origen and a few 
of his followers, there was an outspoken belief in hell by all the 
Fathers. 

When we turn to the Sacred Scriptures, we certainly discover 
the recognition of hell in those writings. Unhappily, in our 
English Bible the word “hell” is made the equivalent of four other 
words—Sheol, Gehenna, Tartarus and Hades. It is going over 
ground very familiar to many to say that “Sheol,” the Hebrew 
word in the Old Testament, usually refers, in an indefinite way, 
to the grave or the place or condition of the dead. “Hades,” the 
Greek word in the New Testament, has a similar meaning, with 
perhaps a clearer recognition of continuing life under new con- 
ditions. It is the word “Gehenna,” also translated hell, upon 
which so much depends. The name “Gehenna” was taken from 
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the Hebrew word by which the valley of Hinnom was known. 
That was the valley near Jerusalem where the great sanitary 
fires, kept up day and night, consumed the refuse of the city and 
the bodies of unclean beasts, and sometimes the bodies of crim- 
inals. From being the name of a locality near the city, the word 
was adopted to refer to that place or condition in the unseen world 
where punishment would be meted out to the impenitent. And so 
we find the word used in such passages as St. Matthew v., 22, 
“shall be in danger of the Gehenna of fire;” St. Matthew v., 29, 
“and not that thy whole body shall be cast into Gehenna;” St. 
Mark ix., 43, “into Gehenna, into the fire that shall never be 
quenched ;” St. Matthew x., 28, “Fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in Gehenna.” 

We are not seeking for explanations now, nor are we consid- 
ering the nature of future punishment nor the character of those 
who are to be punished hereafter. We are simply trying to 
establish the fact that there is an unbroken chain of testimony to 
the belief in the existence of hell down to a comparatively recent 
time. That fact is surely well established. As a fact it cannot 
be contradicted. Even Origen, under whose arms every heretic 
seeks refuge now, believed in hell. But he thought it was not to 
be eternal. He looked for a final restoration. Origen is never 
to be cited as denying future retribution, but as only disbelieving 
in the eternity of torment. 

The belief in hell as a place or condition of punishment, with 
varying explanations as to the nature and continuance of that 
punishment, has been the belief of Christian people from the be- 
ginning of Christianity to our own day. 

Now, almost suddenly, certainly with remarkable unanimity, 
men have well nigh ceased to talk about it. Whereas they once 
said much about it, now they say but little; some, indeed, nothing 
at all. It has ceased to be urged as a motive for good living in 
this life, and men are not told to prepare themselves here to avoid 
it there in the future. In other words, there has been, if not an 
actual denial of hell, a verv thorough change of emphasis. 

What has become of hell? Here is surely a very notable 
change in theology at the close of the nineteenth century. How 
did it come about? It is claimed by some friends of the late 
Henry Ward Beecher that he did more than any other man in 
this country to change the style of thinking of many preachers 
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and of many laymen who admired him. If he did not begin the 
change, he certainly helped on the revulsion from the old doctrines 
which had been preached, and he dealt some very effective blows 
at the narrow theology which had been accepted by many as 
orthodoxy. 

The movement, however, for the dissolution of hell began 
much earlier in this country. The Universalist body came into 
existence here as early as 1770, as the antagonists of the intense 
views which were held by the old Calvinists. Universalism has 
gradually pervaded the country, and has done much to tincture 
the thought of the religious world. Crude and ignorant as were 
many of the efforts of the first Universalists, they directed their 
blows at one point, and they made their impression. 

Perhaps, however, nothing has had so widespread an influence 
in this direction over intelligent minds in America as Canon 
Farrar’s book on “Eternal Hope.” It found a sympathetic audi- 
ence prepared for it in different parts of the land, and in different 
grades of society, and the views expressed in it were very readily 
adopted. It was in vain that replies were made, and that Dr. 
Pusey issued his book entitled, “What Is of Faith?” Evidently, 
many in the religious world wanted to get rid of hell. 

A very curious compromise was attempted by some who could 
not quite accept Farrar and retain their old orthodoxy. The com- 
promise is in the suggestion of a second probation. That is, if one 
has not had a fair and full chance to know the truth here, he 
will have a seeond chance in the other world. 

Believers in a second probation retained their belief in a place 
of punishment. One antagonist of this view of a probation after 
death says that to him it seems to be groping for “a new pro- 
bation, not for the culprit but for the Judge, as if they were 
apprehensive that, according to their scheme, He would not do 
the exactly right and infinitely kind and merciful thing the first 
time.” They would give Him a chance to do better later on. 

Now, although’ this is a “smart” way of replying to views of 
another side, it does not by any means sweep away the foundations 
on which some build up a belief that the future (before the final 
judgment) brings not only a growth in goodness for some, but a 
growth towards goodness for others. 

t is very curious how Purgatory, formerly condemned as one 
of the errors of Romanism, is now adopted in other forms by the 
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ultra Protestant. Substitute such an expression as “The soul will 
be trained by the bitterness of experience, past and present, warned 
by judgments yet to be fulfilled, in clearer light beholding things 
in better perspective’—substitute this sentence for “Purgatory,” 
and do you not have the same thing? Purgatory may carry with 
it gross materialistic conceptions of purifying fires, but the essen- 
tial thought is the same as that contained in the expressed hope 
that somehow, when men in another world see what sin is, and 
how it harms them and dishonors God, they will want to have it 
purged and done away, and so will welcome the purifying pains. 
But even if we adopt this view of reparation in a future life, we 
do not get rid of retribution. Nor do we by such a view neces- 
sarily get rid of eternal punishment. May there not be some 
incorrigible ones left over after the last chance of reparation is 
offered? And if there are any, then we are back again to the old 
thought of an eternal rebellion, and hence an eternal penalty. 

The usual plan, however, for obliterating hell has been to ex- 
plain away the language in which the doctrine of eternal suffering 
is supposed to be set forth. There can be no doubt that figurative 
language is used. It has been simply impossible to set forth the 
truths of religion without the use of figurative language. Happi- 
ness is described under the figure of living in a beautiful city, the 
City of God. The opposite of the happiness of heaven is the 
misery of hell. To express this, fire is used as the dominant 
figure. Fire is a symbol of painfulness, hence of punishment. 
Then, to render fire more horrible, another destructive agent is 
added—the suffocating fumes of brimstone; and, to express the 
acme of punishment, we have the figure of fire and brimstone, and 
we are told of the lake of fire and brimstone where the smoke of 
torment continually ascends. When such expressions are used, 
are we dealing with material facts? Is there a city whose streets 
are paved with gold and whose gates are of pearl? Is there a lake 
whose waves are liquid fire? The language is figurative. If 
figurative in one case, it is figurative in both. 

But the figurative language of Scripture has been added to by 
the efforts of men who have tried to deter their fellow-men from 
vice by elaborating the horrors of hell. So we have been told of 
red-hot gridirons, attended by shrieking demons who have kept 
the gridirons well filled with broiling victims. We have heard of 
huge cauldrons full of boiling lead and brimstone, to be poured 
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over new comers as the ceremony of welcoming them to the society 
of the lost. We have heard of a pestilential atmosphere laden 
with concentrated diseases, and men driven by demons to breathe 
this disease-laden air. We have heard of horned and cloven- 
footed demons, goading their victims around circles, up and down 
steep heights, onward and onward, simply for the gratification of 
their hatred and to add to the sorrows of the lost. We have been 
told of the great chorus of dreadful shrieks that issued from 
prisons into which special victims have been driven for special 
enormities, 

What ingenuity men have used to describe the life lived by 
men in hell! As an illustration of how the materialistic views 
of hell were kept before the people some centuries ago, think of 
that strange fresco in an old parish church in England. It is a 
sample of many like adornments which were once common. Over 
the chancel arch, where it is continually in sight, is a picture 
representing the doom of the lost. Some very agile demons with 
pitchforks are shoving poor wretches, men and women, down the 
throat of an awful monster. The doomed victims do not seem to 
like it, but the monster does. His appetite is insatiable and he 
has room for them all in his capacious maw. A nice thing to 
look at every Sunday! Weather stains mercifully obliterated the 
worst of it after a while and would have got rid of it all, but along 
came the restorer, the ecclesiologist, and he brought it back in all 
its hideousness. 

Figurative language has been taken literally, translated into 
the grossest materialism, and then added to until its very extrava- 
gance suggested revolt. But when the revolt came, those who 
would get rid of the materialistic views of hell have so completely 
explained away all the figurative language in which reference is 
made to hell in the Scriptures that nothing is left. Or, to state it 
in other words, because they objected to the views held, they have 
tried to deny the reality back of even the figurative terms in which 
that reality was set forth. 

Another effort has been made to relieve some of the awfulness 
associated with the idea of hell by making explanations of the 
words “eternal,” “everlasting,” and whatever seems to imply the 
changeless condition of the sufferings of the lost. One of the most 
ingenious is that which requires us to observe that “eternal” is not 
always the attribute but the result. Thus “eternal redemption” 
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means a redemption eternal in its results. The act of redemption 
was accomplished on the Cross in a day; the results are eternal. 
Sodom and Gomorrah are spoken of as the prey of eternal fire, 
yet the fire does not continue. It is the result of the fire which 
is spoken of. 

Again, much is said of eternity as relating to this age, this 
aeon, and it has the idea of completing a circle; but there may be, 
according to some who hold this view, other circles beyond. This 
is an aeon, and eternity has reference to this period over which 
the gleam of revelation is thrown. There may be aeons and 
eternities and eternities beyond. 

Then the philosophers come along and tell us that we know 
nothing at all of time when we get beyond the present material 
facts. Time is the succession of events. When we get out of the 
region of material things there is no time. And here comes that 
old monastic story to illustrate what the philosophers mean. The 
monk, delighted with the singing of the birds one summer morn- 
ing, roused himself upon thinking he had Jost a few moments in 
an unaccustomed enjoyment, and discovered that he had been 
listening a thousand years. And so the philosopher says that such 
expressions as “everlasting,” “eternal,” are to be regarded as the 
blue haze which ends our view as we look over the horizon. 
Everything shades off into this vaporous nothing and ends there; 
that is, so far as we know. We are carried thus far, and then we 
are told that that is the end of time. 

One of the most ingenious and earnest efforts in the way of 
explanation of what is involved in the doctrine of hell is called 
“conditional immortality.” The leading idea is that all men are 
capable of survival in their spiritual nature, but that not all will 
survive eternally. Some may cease to be, after the death of the 
body; others may live after death and be punished for a while, 
but they are finally resolved into nothingness. Men who do not 
possess the sanctifying, renewing, immortal Spirit must perish, 
either at death or some time after death. According to this view, 
immortality is a special gift to those who are united to Christ by 
faith. All those souls not brought into union with Him lose 
their power, and eventually lose all conscious individuality. That 
is, they cease to be. 

The doctrine of conditional immortality makes it necessary to 
deny the natural immortality of the human soul. This is a most 
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important point; for, if the soul may cease to be, then eternal 
death means a dissolution which continues eternally. It is boldly 
declared by those who hold this view that the Scriptures speak no- 
where of immortality apart from Christ; that there is no perma- 
nent life except for the believer. 

There are many things connected with this doctrine of con- 
ditional immortality which would make almost any one wish he 
could accept it. 

These various theories—denials, explanations and the like— 
indicate a most unsettled condition of Christian eschatology at the 
close of this nineteenth century. There is no agreement among 
Christian people on these points; but, on the contrary, there is 
great divergence of view, as is very evident in sermons and news- 
papers, in trials for heresy and in the discussions of ordinary 
people. It is most seen in the uncertain sounds which proceed 
from the pulpit, and in the almost entire cessation of the appeal 
to fear. Appeals to fear now! How seldom are men warned of 
the judgment te come! Hell has lost its terrors. What has 
become of hell ? 

The appeals to fear have well nigh ceased, and yet there is no 
fact which we ave so compelled to see as the fact of retribution. 
The law of retribution works in our present life. We become 
aware of it in our earliest infancy, and we never become developed 
in character until we have learned to fear that which is evil and 
to shun the consequences of sin. There is a sense of righteous- 
ness in all men, and all men know that unrighteousness brings 
punishment. It is fair to assume that what holds good in the 
present life, that what is a part of man’s very structure here, will 
continue hereafter. We may give up entirely the notion of a 
material hell, but we cannot give up the doctrine of retribution. 
Suffering must follow sin, and therefore to appeal to fear is not 
only legitimate, but it is in accordance with the structure of man’s 
nature. Let us grant that the descriptions of hell are figurative. 
Let us admit that men have blundered in accepting as literal what 
was intended to be figurative. Let us grant that there is no 
material lake of torment. Yet, after all, is there not something 
back of the imagery? Is there not something real—so real that 
men may well strive to escape it? Can it be well with him who 
passes hence in his sins? 

If we are asked for reasons for believing in future retribution, 
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we need not dwell upon the thought of Divine sovereignty showing 
its detestation of sin by punishment. That view has been brought 
out with frightful distinctness in Puritan theology. Rather let 
us call attention to the fact which forces itself upon the notice of 
even the least thinking of men. It is this: Men are condemned 
by themselves. They must recognize at some period that they 
prepared themselves for their own place and for their own con- 
dition. A rather grotesque illustration of this point is suggested 
by a once popular preacher. It is the story of a man who got into 
the wrong boat. He was a prize fighter, and, rushing in a hurry 
to embark on an excursion boat, got into one filled with a company 
of enthusiastic Methodist people bound for a camp meeting. 
When the boat started he found out his mistake, and offered the 
captain all the money he had if he would land him somewhere. 
He was out of place. His character did not accord with that 
around him. He was a most unhappy man. 

Feeble as the illustration is, it suggests that each man is 
making his own future along the lines of his own character. Now 
if this be so, it is perfectly legitimate to appeal to fear. There is, 
however, such a tone of uncertainty about this matter of retribu- 
tion that people almost gain the impression that religious teachers 
are trifling with them. The dread of speaking out boldly causes 
many a sermon to lose its point. The preacher seems afraid to 
say what he believes, or appears to be in great doubt whether, after 
all, it makes any difference how people live. Some lay people 
have great reluctance to hearing anything about hell or retribution 
of any kind. It is a distasteful topic. Awhile ago a clergyman 
was requested to resign his parish because of a difference between 
his vestrymen and himself upon this subject. He warned his 
hearers in some sermons that unrepented sin must be punished 
in another world. His vestrymen informed him that they did not 
believe in hell any longer, and they seemed to think they had 
abolished it by ceasing to believé in it. But, however distasteful 
it is to men, as there is such a thing as retribution it must be set 
forth. There is no need of falling into the error of those who 
delighted in describing the doom of the lost; nor into the error 
of others who mistake what is figurative for what is literal. 
There is no need of allowing the imagination to run riot over the 
mysteries of the future. In a straightforward fashion, they who 
believe in retribution must declare the difference between the 
righteous and“the wicked. 
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The pulpit is losing some of its power because it so seldom 
appeals to healthy fear. It has been taken for granted that men 
could always be reached by appeals to their better nature. The 
fact has been overlooked that the better nature is often hidden 
from sight by the encrustation of worldliness and sin. The con- 
sciences of men must be aroused, and the most effectual quickening 
of conscience is through the dread of the judgment to come. 

It is not for any of us to explain the thousand difficulties that 
spring up just as soon as we think of the separation of men by 
character in the world now unseen. It is not well to discuss them 
in the pulpit, for we have so little to help us in the formation of 
opinions. The contention is that, as there is future retribution, 
so men must be warned against it now, and that an appeal must be 
made again and again to the motive of fear. 

It is this failure to appeal to fear which accounts in part for 
the decline of interest in personal religion by so many. It is the 
seeming willingness of so many Christian people to give up all 
reference to retribution that is making it difficult for some to know 
what course to pursue. We may talk as we will about the 
evanescent nature of fear, and we may talk about its being an 
inferior motive, but in all other things in life it is appealed to. 
Take it out of life, and chaos comes in ordinary matters. Because 
it has been taken out of religion—out of the religion of our time— 
there has been the weakening of the force of religion. If we had 
perfectly normal beings to deal with—and that is a modern way 
of saying, if we were all without sin—then might there be no 
reference to fear, but an appeal to everything high and holy 
within us. We have to do with beings who are sinful and who 
must be led up to the higher motives by the exercise of the lower. 

What, then, has become of hell? It has not been obliterated. 
It cannot be obliterated. Retribution exists as an awful fact back 
of all figurative language. Men in our day have overlooked retri- 
bution in seeking to get rid of materialistic notions concerning 
hell. The time has come to recall the awful fact of retribution. 
But it must be done discreetly, and always with those exceptions 
in mind which so greatly modify it. There are allowances to be 
made when we consider the working out of retribution as it per- 
tains to the future. First of all, it cannot include children in its 
penalty, inasmuch as not inherited sin but wilful sin is punished, 
and children are irresponsible. And here we read one of the 
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reasons why there has been such revolt against the doctrine of 
retribution. It has been taught that men are to be condemned for 
original sin. One of the thirty-nine articles of the Anglican and 
American Churches has a clause which has often been misunder- 
stood in favor of such teaching. “It deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.” What? Not the being who has come into this in- 
heritance of sin, but original sin itself. Certainly, God hates sin. 
But there came One in our nature who was without sin. He came 
to be the Lamb without spot, who, by the sacrifice of Himself once 
made, should take away the sins of the world. 

Here, then, on one hand, is a universal fact, the infection of 
sin in every human being; and sin deserves God’s wrath and 
damnation. On the other hand, is another fact as universal, that 
Christ has tasted death for every man; that He died that He 
might pay the penalty for every man. Does not one fact over- 
balance the other? If so, there can be no wrath or damnation 
now for the infection of our nature. Punishable sin is the 
conscious violation of law. 

Then, in the next place, in thinking of future retribution we 
must always think of the large number of people who are as 
irresponsible as the veriest infants. They may have intelligence 
enough for the purposes of daily life, but no more. ‘The religious 
nature, existing somewhere in every human being, finds but im- 
perfect modes of manifestation, or is altogether hidden. We are 
not speaking of idiots or of the insane, but of many people who, 
while belonging to neither of these classes, are no more responsible 
than children are. We cannot think of their being consigned to 
penalty in the other world. 

Then, as we think of future retribution, we come to the great 
bulk of those who have never had the opportunity to hear the 
Gospel—the vast multitude of the heathen. Are they all con- 
demned for the infection of their nature, if Christ died for them? 
Are they all condemned for rejecting a Gospel of which they have 
never heard? What of the heathen, then, in the life to come? 
We can know very little about their future condition, except that 
they will be judged righteously according to a standard which 
they themselves must admit to be just. 

Part of the perplexity with reference to the heathen arises 
from two errors—first, thinking of them as all equally condemned 
to perdition, and then thinking of eternal happiness as alike for 
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all the saved. Since the sacrifice of Christ, the heathen stand as 
all other’'men. They come within the merits of that sacrifice, 
although they are unconscious of the fact. If they are condemned, 
it will not be because of original sin, but because they have not 
lived up to their own laws. 

When a correct view is taken of responsibility—responsibility 
according to knowledge—it relieves the doctrine of retribution con- 
siderably, inasmuch as it narrows down the number of the lost to 
those who consciously and wilfully reject the offer of salvation. 

When, besides all this, we take a correct view of future bliss 
and of future woe, we find still more relief. It cannot be that all 
the redeemed in the future will be equally happy, and that all the 
Icst will be equally wretched; for there are varying degrees of 
capacity. There must be an immeasurable distance, for example, 
between the saintly martyr, whose whole life was a conflict and 
whose death came as a happy release—an immeasurable distance 
between his experiences in the eternal kingdom and those of a little 
child, whose coming inio life and whose departure hence were on 
the same day. There must be infinite grades of happiness there, 
as there must be vast differences between those who are driven 
into outer darkness. 

And what of those who are driven from the presence of the 
Lord? What are their experiences? How long does their ex- 
pulsion last? Is it forever and forever? Or is there some limit? 
If they learn obedience through their sufferings, will their suffer- 
ings end? And is there in some far-off future some final restora- 
tion, so that the last vestige of rebellion shall be removed ? 

What answers shall be given to these questions? No man can 
answer them, except to express the hepe that somehow the justice 
of God may be satisfied, and the sinner’s rebellion cease. But we 
know nothing clearly upon these points. We do know that there is 
retribution for sin—for sin unrepented of and unforgiven. 
Whether that retribution continue for one year, or for a thousand 
years, or for eternity, it is not material to decide. He who dies 
in sin passes on to be judged for the deeds done in the body. 
Having rejected the offers of mery here, he must meet penalty 
there. The man who dies impenitent and unforgiven finds his 
retribution. 

Judgment, like the gift of life, is immediate. It is not to be 
looked for only in the future. It is now. Future judgment is 
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no arbitrary act. It is not something which springs from laws to 
be set in motion hereafter. It is the working out of laws under 
which we are now living. If we sin wilfully now, we must suffer 
for it. If we pass hence with a load of unrepented and unforgiven 
sin, judgment must surely follow us wherever we go. But it is 
not a new judgment; only a continuation of a judgment begun 
here; something inseparable from sin. Why should we fear to 
speak of a judgment to come when we know that a judgment has 
already come? ‘True, the present judgment is not in every instance 
that which brings bitter anguish, but it is just as real as if men 
groaned in agony. It is a separation from goodness; a loss of 
spiritual power; a falling below the ideal. When men’s eyes are 
opened, they may see that the loss of what they might have been, 
and their degradation through sin, is indeed the visitation of 
penalty. Judgment consists quite largely in deprivation. Such 
a judgment has begun here, and it points to the awful issues of 
the future, when the day of earthly probation shall have ended. 
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CHARTER NEEDS OF A GREAT CITY. 


BY BIRD 8S. COLER, COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Two years of experiment with the charter of Greater New 
York disclosed imperfections in the original work sufficient to 
justify the appointment of a commission to prepare amendments; 
and the revision to be made, it is expected, will in the end amount 
te a complete reconstruction of the organic law of the consolidated 
city. The charter that is to be amended, or repealed by the 
enactment of a new one, is the work of able and experienced men, 
who were united in a determination to provide for the enlarged 
municipality which it brought into existence the best local govern- 
ment that could be devised. That they failed of complete success 
does not detract from their ability or integrity. 

A perfect charter for a great city has not yet been drawn, and 
in America we have not passed beyond the stage of experiment 
in the proper government of our larger municipalities. Much of 
the time of the Legislatures of a majority of the States has in 
recent years been occupied in the work of making and amending 
city charters. In many cases, notably New York, this is merely 
evidence of meddlesome political activity; but, on the whole, we 
are making progress, and intelligent public opinion has been 
aroused to the fact that new conditions must be met, new problems 
solved, and that old methods must yield to the knowledge gained 
by practical, and often expensive, experience. Charters and charter 
laws must be kept abreast of the times, must be made to conform 
to modern and progressive conditions in business, financial and 
industrial affairs, or the development of cities will be greatly 
retarded. 

Without hesitation or fear of contradiction, I class brevity 
and simplicity as the chief essentials of good charters for our 
greater cities. Too many laws and too little public and political 
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honesty are directly responsible for most of the bad government 
that has damaged and disgraced American cities. The charter, or 
permit from a State government to the people of urban communi- 
ties to form themselves into a corporation to take, hold, develop 
and operate public utilities and conduct the public business for the 
benefit of all citizens, should be so carefully drawn that no essen- 
tial section would be susceptible of conflicting interpretations; 
and every right and power conveyed by the act should be stated 
so clearly that doubt or misunderstanding as to local authority 
wauld be impossible. Brevity and simplicity should be the rule in 
every section, but the duties, powers and responsibilities of all 
officers should be clearly defined. 

In theory, the chief purpose of a city charter is to enable the 
citizens of a particular community to manage their public affairs, 
conduct their corporate business and develop their resources and 
public utilities in their own way, free from unnecessary restrictions 
or harmful interruptions by the higher power of State government. 
This theory is not yet a reality in any great city in the United 
States; and, until it is, we shall not have perfect municipal gov- 
ernment. To-day, the greatest charter need of American cities is 
home rule in fact rather than theory. Two governments cannot 
exist in a municipality without conflict. When the powers and 
duties of local officers have been fixed, these officers should be per- 
mitted to exercise discretion in the management of the purely 
business affairs of a city, the remedy of prompt removal by 
frequent elections remaining always in the hands of the people. 

City government does not imply law-making in the general 
sense of the term, the duties of the corporation being confined. to 
the protection of life and property, the preservation of the public 
health, the promotion of education and of public comfort. All 
other functions of municipal administration are limited to the 
management of the public business, which may be classed under 
the two general heads of taxation and expenditure. It is apparent, 
therefore, that when a State has created the machinery for city 
government constant tinkering with it is certain to cause perpetual 
confusion. The power to regulate the affairs of a municipality 
that is vested in local officers should not be exercised by the State, 
except under unusual conditions or in extraordinary circumstances. 
Charters must be amended from time to time, but the custom of 
State Legislatures making special laws for private or corporate 
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interests from year to year, directing the operation of departments 
and creating irresponsible commissions to usurp the powers of 
city officers, will in the end nuilify every effort to establish intelli- 
gent and economical municipal government. 

Many grave problems are involved in the proper management 
of the affairs of great cities, and in recent years there }.1s been 
much study of the general subject. The intelligent development 
of the resources and utilities that are the common property of the 
people is now recognized as a matter of more importance than 
changes in the routine of taxation and expenditure. Municipal 
ownership of public utilities has been accepted as.a correct 
principle; but the possibilities of the system cannot be realized 
without charter powers that conform to modern conditions. The 
old plan of incorporating in every city charter certain arbitrary 
financial restrictions, which are in most cases supplemented by 
constitutional safeguards, was an error on the side of caution to 
begin with, and to-day the system is as much out of date as the 
stage coach and the horse car. 

Legislatures have too often attempted to make one general 
plan of municipal government fit every city in a State, without 
regard to the geographical or industrial conditions of the cities. 
A charter that might be well nigh perfect for an interior town of 
limited population might, on the other hand, prove to be a crush- 
ing legal incubus upon a seaboard city or a great metropolis. 
With few exceptions, State constitutions limit the borrowing 
capacity of cities to a fixed proportion of the assessed value of 
taxable property, and no classification or exception of obligations 
is made. Under this system the public property, no matter how 
valuable, is not available as an asset, nor is it negotiable as security 
foraloan. The property owned by the city of New York is worth, 
roughly estimated, $500,000,000; yet, under constitutional and 
charter provisions, the municipality cannot borrow a cent upon 
this security, the limit of indebtedness being fixed at ten per cent. 
of the assessed value of taxable real estate. The city cannot tax 
its own property, and it is therefore forced into the unbusiness- 
like and apparently contradictory position of growing richer and 
poorer at the same time. Every time the municipality acquires 
real estate for any purpose, its borrowing capacity is reduced by 
an amount equal to ten per cent. of the assessed value of the land 
acquired, its income from taxation is reduced, and the property, 
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no matter how valuable it may be, at once becomes worthless as 
an available asset. No private business could long exist under 
such a system of restriction. 

T'o continue with New York as an illustration of the charter 
needs of great cities, nearly one-fourth of the gross funded debt 
of the city was incurred for the development of two great public 
utilities, water works and docks, both of which are profitable 
investments. The revenue derived from the water-front property 
that has been improved by the city is large enough to meet the 
interest on the bonds issued to pay for the work, and to provide a 
sinking fund that will retire the securities as they fall due. This 
will leave the city in possession of a most valuable property free 
of debt and yielding a large net revenue that may then be applied 
to the reduction of taxation. But, under existing constitutional 
and charter restrictions, every dollar of debt incurred to develop 
this paying property is a charge against the borrowing capacity 
of the city and, therefore, a check upon other public improve- 
ments. Substantially the same condition of facts exists in the 
Department of Water Supply, the receipts from the sale of water 
being more than enough to pay interest on the bonds issued to 
build the plant. The financial ability of the city to carry on 
general public work is restricted by the issue of bonds for the 
purpose of developing into paying properties two public utilities. 
In the case of these two properties, the taxpayers are merely 
sureties for the payment of the bonds. They pay neither principal 
nor interest, because the property improved earns both; but for 
twenty years the borrowing capacity of the city is restricted by 
obligations that are mere formalities. 

For the building of the underground rapid-transit railroad the 
city is amply secured against interest and principal of the bonds 
issued, and at the end of fifty years it will own the property free 
of cost to the taxpayers; but for all that period the sum of 
$35,000,000 must stand charged against the borrowing capacity, or 
the available assets of the corporation. When the bonds have been 
retired and the road is the unencumbered property of the city, 
its only available value as an asset will be the net revenue that 
may be earned. If the property should possess the market value 
of $100,000,000, under existing restrictions the municipality could 
not in any way utilize it as a pledge for loans to develop other 
public utilities. 
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The original purpose of these extraordinary safeguards was, 
doubtless, a wise and necessary one, because they would un- 
questionably prevent a city from rushing into bankruptcy; but, for 
a great and progressive municipality that would conduct its affairs 
according to tried methods of business, the system is a huge 
stumbling block in the path of material progress. If the people 
of the city of New York should vote unanimously to extend munic- 
ipal ownership to all public or semi-public utilities, a new system 
of finance would have to be devised before the mandate could be 
obeyed. Should the municipality acquire by purchase street 
railroads and lighting plants to the value of $300,000,000, that 
amount of property would be withdrawn from taxation and the 
borrowing capacity of the city would be reduced by $30,000,000. 
If bonds could be legally issued for the amount of property men- 
tioned, it is doubtful if the investment would ever earn enough 
to pay interest on the loan and replace the loss in taxes. 

The time is not far distant when the charters of all the larger 
cities of the United States will be amended or entirely recon- 
structed, te accord with advanced knowledge of municipal govern- 
ment. This work provides a broad field for the exercise of 
political wisdom. The new charters must be adapted to the 
special needs of cities, and not constructed on a general plan in 
which unnecessary financial restrictions will hamper development. 
Limitations of borrowing capacity must be retained and the credit 
of every municipality amply safeguarded in the fundamental law; 
but a plan must be devised to separate, in the debt account, profit- 
able investments from obligations incurred for current expenses 
and miscellaneous improvements. Municipal ownership of public 
utilities must remain a mere academic principle or sound politica: 
theory, if cities are not permitted to develop public property in a 
businesslike way. A debt incurred to convert public property into 
u paying investment is never a burden upon taxpayers, and that 
fact must be recognized in the making of new charters. 

Base a city charter upon a sound financial system, and the 
work of providing for good government is half done. The feature 
next in importance is proper recognition of the fact that, in the 
conduct of municipal business, there must be organization and 
discipline, and that full responsibility must be the penalty of 
power. There is no reason to fear centralization in city govern- 
ment; and, without a responsible head to plan and direct, the 
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public business will fall into confusion and neglect. A Mayor 
should have enough power over subordinates to justify the city in 
holding him to full responsibility for their acts. A better method 
of compelling the appointment of good men has not been devised. 

The chief officers of a city, those in control of large depart- 
ments, ought to be elected by the people for short terms with the 
privilege of re-election. The appropriation of money for current 
expenses, the authorization of bonds and the approval of plans and 
contracts for large expenditures should never rest in a Board, 
Commission or Committee controlled by appointed officers. The 
chief financial officer, if responsible for payments and expendi- 
tures, should have veto power over them, and there should be no 
board or divided authority at the head of any department. 

The complete realization of home rule for cities is supposed 
to include a legislative branch of government, and Aldermen and 
Councilmen have existed long enough to become a popular 
tradition. That a nominal legislative body can serve any useful 
purpose in a correct system of municipal administration is an open 
question, with good argument on either side; but it is, unfor- 
tunately, a matter of history that the record of such bodies in 
recent years has done more than anything else to discredit their 
official existence. With few exceptions, the system of government 
that has prevailed in American cities has relegated the law-making 
or ordinance-making branch to a position of minor importance. 
As a rule, such bodies have had no control of expenditures; and 
where they have had authority over public property and franchises 
they have too often made the rights of the people a means to 
corrupt personal gain, thereby discrediting the system which is 
responsible for their existence. There have been various experi- 
ments with so-called Municipal Assemblies, and the results have 
in no case been satisfactory. To abolish the representative branch 
of city government outright would involve a general re-distribution 
of duties, powers and responsibilities among other departments ; 
but the result of the present system is, in nearly every case, the 
only plausible excuse for constant State interference in local 
affairs. 

Municipal Legislatures do not legislate, and the statement of 
that fact briefly sums up the story of their failures. One corrupt 
Board of Aldermen will discredit the system for a generation, but 
there are many minor details in the management of business 
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affairs of a municipality that may be entrusted to an elective 
Assembly, under proper charter provisions and restrictions. Such 
bodies must have more power or less, and the results of recent 
experiments indicate that in future they should be restricted to 
routine matters and details that cannot affect the general system 
of administration. If their powers are increased, the change 
should carry with it pay and the possibility of civie distinction 
that would induce the best citizens to seek the office of Alderman 
or Councilman. In any event, the charters of cities should so 
clearly define the powers and duties of the legislative branch of 
government that corruption and obstruction would be rendered 
impossible. 

Other imperative charter needs of great cities are improved 
systems of taxation and the elimination of complicated laws and 
ordinances—in other words, brevity and simplicity. To-day, every . 
head of a department in New York, and possibly in other large 
cities, violates the law and commits a misdemeanor at least once a 
week, not because such officers are ignorant or corrupt, but for the 
reason that charter provisions are incompatible with practical © 
business methods of administration. There are too many laws; 
and far too often the laws are not understood until interpreted by 
the highest court of a State after vexatious and expensive 
litigation. 

A charter that will admit of honest, intelligent and progressive 
city government must decree, clearly and positively, the duties and 
powers of every officer to be elected or appointed. Then it should 
prohibit, absolutely, interference with purely local affairs by a 
State Legislature. It should not admit the possibility of a private 
or corporate interest going beyond the local authorities for special 
privileges or exemptions. Birp S. Couer. 
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CECIL RHODES'S FUTURE. 


BY PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL, 


In the Nortn American Review for last March appeared an 
article headed “The Responsibility of Cecil Rhodes,” and signed 
“A British Officer.” This signature might have been avoided 
with advantage, unless it was used as a further proof of the in- 
capacity of certain British officers, who, whilst absolutely ignorant 
of the various details of the South African question, seem to take 
a certain amount of pride in parading their want of knowledge, 
ahd opposing it to the experience of people who, having lived in 
the country all their lives, know its roads and its kopjes, as well - 
as the character of its inhabitants and the intricacies of its 
politics. 

Mr. Rhodes has just left England; he left it under a sort of a 
cloud, and it is the fashion just now to abuse him and his conduct: 
during the war. It was the military authorities (previous to 
Lord Roberts’s arrival in South Africa) who started this attack, 
in the hope of thus screening their own mistakes. But an attack, 
if it is to be successful, must be substantiated by some kind of 
facts, or else it misses its aim and becomes a libel. 

Of such a nature is the article the responsibility of which is 
assumed by “a British Officer.” In the first place, it accuses Mr. 
Rhodes of having deliberately and wilfully misled the British na- 
tion by his solemn assurance that there would be no war. But, 
even admitting that this were true, was Mr. Rhodes the only 
source of information which the British nation had? More than 
that, how could the assurances of a private individual affect the 
decision of the nation? It was not his place to do anything but 
express his ideas and conviction, and they were based on his con- 
fidence in the strength of the British army. There were other 
people who knew the great extent of the armaments of the Boers, 
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or, at least, who ought to have known it, and whose business it 
was to know it. Mr. Rhodes was neither the High Commissioner 
nor an Intelligence Officer; he was the head of one of the largest 
financial concerns in the world, and it was his duty not to create 
a panic amongst his shareholders. When he said he thought there 
would be no war, he was not speaking to the Government; in fact, 
he had no authority to speak to the Government, who, we have for 
it Mr. Chamberlain’s own words, had kept systematically aloof 
from him since the Jameson raid and never consulted him in any- 
thing concerning South Africa. How can one, in face of such 
facts, say that it was the words of Mr. Rhodes which misled the 
nation! The nation, I repeat it again, had other sources of in- 
formation, besides Mr. Rhodes’s words, on which to base its judg- 
ments and opinions. It had responsible people in South Africa, 
whose duty it was to warn it of what was going on in the Trans- 
vaal. Why does the British Officer, who treats Mr. Rhodes as if 
he were the only authority in South Africa, not speak of the 
intelligence officers, who, under false names, and in very badly 
made clothes, bought in Cape Town, went up to the Transvaal in 
the firm conviction that the Boers would not know them under 
their disguises, and came back, after having seen just what the 
Boers chose to show them, imbued with the conviction that the war 
would be a simple walkover? Why does he forget that Sir Alfred 
Milner refused to listen to those who told him that the Transvaal 
Government was arming, and was not even aware of the amount 
of ammunition imported by them through the Cape Colony until 
his attention was called to it by the Progressive party, of which 
Mr. Rhodes is not the official but the real leader? Mr. Rhodes 
could not mislead the Government, because he had neither the 
authority nor the right to speak to the Government. If he had 
had such a right as is asserted by his accusers, there would not 
have been the necessity of having either a High Commissioner or 
. an Intelligence Department in the Colony. 

As for the argument that the Boers could not have declared 
war earlier, on account of the impossibility of their moving in 
their country during the winter months, it only shows that the 
writer has never been in that country, where fresh grass grows 
after each rainfall all through the winter, if not abundantly, at 
least in sufficient quantity to feed the hardened and long-suffering 
Boer ponies. 
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The.second charge that the British Officer brings against Mr. 
Rhodes is that he interfered disastrously with the general conduct 
of the war. This is a very grave charge to bring against a man, 
and I wonder how it can be made in such a frivolous way. Mr. 
Rhodes went to Kimberley, not for reasons “at present unknown,” 
but because not only his own but especially his shareholders’ inter- _ 
ests lay in Kimberley, because he was responsible to these share- 
holders, because it was only due to his energy and that of the other 
directors of De Beers that the town was able to defend itself. 
The correspondence between the Mayor of Kimberley and Mr. 
Schreiner, recently published, proves with what obstinacy the 
Cape Government refused to help the Diamond City, or even to 
recognize that it was in danger. It was De Beers who armed the 
town, who laid in provisions and ammunition. It was Mr. Rhodes 
who raised a mounted corps, who helped Colonel Harris, another 
director of De Beers, to organize his volunteers ; it was Mr. Rhodes 
who opened soup kitchens, who helped with his purse the poor who 
could not find work, and with his words of encouragement those 
who were employed in the defense of the place. It was Mr. Rhodes 
who, later on, when the shells of the 100-pounder gun worked 
destruction in the town, opened his mines to the women and chil- 
dren who had not been able to get away before the beginning of 
the siege. Without Mr. Rhodes, Kimberley would have fallen, if 
only because it would not have been provided with sufficient am- 
munition or food. And it is this man who is accused of having 
disastrously interfered with the conduct of the war! But Mr. 
Rhodes has had nothing to do with the conduct of the war beyond 
defending his own property and that of his shareholders, or ex- 
pressing his opinion as to Colonel Kekewich’s peculiarities. 
Besides, it does not argue in favor of General Buller’s independ- 
ence or love for his country to affirm, as a British Officer does, that 
he abandoned the “only sound plan of campaign” at Mr. Rhodes’s 
bidding. It gives to the latter an importance far greater than he 
admits himself to have, and to the former a want of firmness and 
judgment not only unworthy of, but even dangerous in, a 
Commander in Chief. 

The fact is that the military authorities have one aim only, 
that of screening the mistakes of their subordinates. They bring 
monstrous charges against Mr. Rhodes in order to prevent the 
public from judging their own errors. It is to be hoped that the 
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public will not base its opinion on such one-sided articles as that 
which emanates from a “British Officer,” but will look further 
ahead, and ask why Colonel Kekewich did not communicate to the 
population of Kimberley Cronje’s offer to let the women and 
children go out of the town; why again, later on, he launched 
against Mr. Rhodes the accusation of having wished to surrender 
—an accusation which, when asked to do so, he could substantiate 
only by saying that, as Mr. Rhodes had called together a meeting 
of the civil defenders of the town, he (Colonel Kekewich) had 
concluded it was to propose to them to surrender to the Boers. 

Mr. Rhodes has always’ had enemies. He would not be the 
great man he is if it were not so, and indeed some of them but 
add to his fame. However, one can be a man’s enemy and yet 
prove just to him; it is justice which the friends of Mr. Rhodes 
claim for him, and in doing so they serve the interests of their 
country, because England has got nothing greater in South Africa 
than the “Colossus,” as he is familiarly called; and, in defending 
him, she defends her own interests in the land of the Southern 
Cross. 

It is all very well now for the Jingoes to scream over the prey 
they have not yet got, to vow vengeance and destruction against 
the Boers, and to hurl stones at Mr. Rhodes. It is all very well for 
earnest people who look at the war with all the sentimentality 
inherent in John Bull, and the narrow-mindedness of Non- 
conformist consciences, to preach magnanimity and indulgence. 
But those who have not been influenced by Jingoism, or who know 
that religion has got nothing to do with politics, are very well 
aware that, when matters come to a settlement, that settlement 
must be founded on strict imperial lines, without either senti- 
mental magnanimity or harsh measures of retaliation such as some 
Colonials clamor for. Firmness and the pursuit of a line of 
policy tending to affirm England’s supremacy over the whole of 
South Africa is the aim the Government ought to have in view 
and the principle from which it ought never to swerve, or else the 
present trouble will begin over again in ten years, and England 
cannot afford to incur such a risk. In this task of pacifying the 
country and at the same time imbuing the Dutch population with 
the conviction that England’s supremacy must never be disputed 
again, the Government have not got a more powerful auxiliary 
than Mr. Rhodes, who was the first to start the imperial idea in 
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South Africa, who gave the Empire a kingdom, and in destroying 
whom one would destroy English prestige, which, whatever his 
enemies may say, is embodied in him. Governors come and go; 
the claims of the mother country, though recognized, are often 
not admitted; and, rightly or wrongly, since Majuba a strong 
feeling of distrust against the Government at home exists 
amongst a certain class of Colonials. Mr. Rhodes alone is always 
there. It is he who changed the gloomy wilderness of the past 
into a settled country, who opened it to the life of people and, it 
may be said, created South Africa. He worked these mines over 
the possession of two nations which are fighting now; he joined 
the country to the civilized world by means of railways and tele- 
graphs; he felled forests, drained swamps, built factories, founded 
villages and settlements, brought in colonists, put down robbers, 
defended settlers against Matabele or Basuto raids, maintained 
the peace necessary for the welfare of the vast territory he had 
conquered, and introduced the rule of law and justice into it. It 
is through him that South Africa has lived, grown and flourished ; 
and whatever some people in England may say or do, they will 
never wipe out the memory of these great deeds, they will never 
succeed in effacing that man’s name from the annals of the land 
which he has brought before the notice of the world and given to 
his own country. It is very easy for a “British Officer” to say, 
or rather to insinuate, that he put the safety of Kimberley before 
everything else; but Kimberley, for Mr. Rhodes, represented the 
thousands, aye, the millions, of people who had believed in him 
and his genius; who had trusted him with their fortunes, and 
whom he felt called upon to protect and to defend, because he 
knew nobody else would do it. Whatever one may say of him, one 
cannot accuse Mr. Rhodes of not having realized what the fall of 
Kimberley or the collapse of De Beers would have meant to the 
whole of the civilized world; the ruin it would have involved, the 
hearts it would have broken, the lives it would have destroyed ; 
and it is no wonder that he refused to assume this stupendous 
responsibility and preferred to run the risk of offending Colonel 
Kekewich. 

I have spoken of the immense position Mr. Rhodes has made 
for himself in South Africa. I will now go further and say that, 
in spite of the animosity displayed by the Bond against him, he 
is still the favorite of a certain class of peaceful Dutch farmers, 
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who have kept a lurking sort of tenderness for him that they 
dare not show openly, but which they cherish in their hearts, just 
as they hide his photographs in a secret recess of their drawers. 
Farmers of this class, who are outwardly under the control but 
inwardly independent of the Bond, know very well that Mr. 
Rhodes is their best friend, and that he will always help them, 
because in helping them he will work for the good of the country. 
The one great mistake which is always made in South African 
affairs is the failure to differentiate between the Bond, who will 
never actept English rule or supremacy, and the reasonable part 
of the Dutch population, who only want to live peacefully, and 
who deplore the race hatred as much as we do. They see the 
situation as it really is, not with the eyes of the Jingoes of their 
party. The latter insist that the present war has been brought 
about by English desire for the possession of*the Transvaal gold 
ficlds. They are absolutely wrong in this pretense, as well as 
when they imagine that the securing of funds for needy British 
citizens, by acts of Parliament and secret service grants, with 
substantial personal bonuses, is the final ambition of Mr. Rhodes. 
Absurd as they are, those opinions are professed by the rank and 
file of the Bond party, though not shared by a considerable part 
of the Dutch population—a fact which alone would be sufficient to 
prove that the words Dutch and Bond are not synonymous. 

To explain fully Mr. Rhodes’s power in South Africa, it would 
be necessary to look back on the growth of the Imperial policy as 
applied to the Transvaal, but that would lead us too far. It is 
sufficient to say that he undoubtedly contributed to its expansion 
by developing Rhodesia, running a telegraph wire from the Cape 
to Cairo, negotiating a railway, and tracing a thin red line almost 
unbroken from North to South of Africa. It was then that he 
became the idol of Imperial England, which has proved itself now 
so ungrateful to him; and it was then that Mr. Chamberlain 
began to watch his flowing tide, whilst at the same time giving 
his attention to the Transvaal policy. The external relations of 
the Transvaal were controlled by England, which was responsible 
for its security from attack; but the disquieting symptom in the 
general situation was that Kriiger required an extensive police 
foree—extensive, inasmuch as his internal policy was irritating 
to people unaccustomed to oppression. The undercurrents of 
communication with Germany which have played such an impor- 
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tant part in Transvaal politics were taken as one with Germany’s 
recent history and her colonial ambitions in Africa. Kriiger’s 
armaments were known to be immensely in excess of his internal 
requirements, and his burghers, who must not be confused with 
the Cape Dutch, openly talked of war with England at the favora- 
ble moment. The taxation was enormous, and the revenues were 
materially devoted to arming and intrigue. Any British Gov- 
ernor or Consul who, years ago, failed to read the writing on the 
wall must have been diplomatically insane. The chief difficulty 
of the Imperial Cabinet was to convince the nation of their danger, 
and one ot the reasons why the Bond so bitterly hate Mr. Rhodes, 
and why England ought to support him, is that he saw that, under 
the profession of great loyalty, the aim of the Afrikander policy 
was to disguise its real ambition. This policy was largely suc- 
cessful, played as it was for all it was worth through the medium 
of Mr. Labouchere, Dr. Clark, and even Mr. John Morley. A 
curious illustration of this fact is the following incident which 
was related to me by a member of the Cape Legislative Assembly. 
He was talking to a rich farmer, a member of the Bond, in one 
of the districts where most of the inhabitants have joined the 
Boers. The farmer was repeatedly affirming the loyalty of the 
Afrikanders in general and himself in particular to the English 
Crown, when suddenly as the conversation drifted on to the battle 
of Spytfontein, which had just been fought, he confidentially 
remarked: “There is just one point I am a little uneasy about; 
I am afraid the Boers have not enough cannons!” 
Such men hate Mr. Rhodes, not because he betrayed them, as 
they say, when he raided Kriiger, but because he is a great 
Englishman and a still greater Imperialist; and public opinion in 
England ought never in judging him to lose sight of this fact. 
But, curious to say, at the same time this Imperialism, which is 
well known and everywhere accepted in South Africa, gives Mr. 
thodes a certain popularity amongst the Dutch whose social 
policy and hatred of the English are incongruous. While pro- 
fessing their hatred of England, they hail with delight the mar- 
riage of one of their daughters to an Englishman, boast of the 
connection, and tell you with a feeling of pride, when they can 
do so, “This is my daughter; she is married to an Englishman”; 
and there seems to be something omitted when they say so, such 
as: “And there is therefore nothing for you to despise, inasmuch 
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as she is your national equal.” It has always seemed to me (of 
course, I may be mistaken) that the principal reasons of the race 
hatred are: (1) the English look down on the Dutch, who in 
turn hate them for doing so; so much is this the case that, while 
it is among the Dutch themselves a half compliment to remind a 
man that he is an Englishman, it is a half insult to tell another 
that he is a Dutchman; (2) the English opinion of the native; 
this was the originating cause of the Transvaal and Free State 
Republics, and without it there would be no war to-day; (3) the 
religious gulf between the two races. The language question is 
probably another factor, but I do not think it is a material one. 
The position of nominal subordination to England accounts for a 
peculiar feature of this hatred, in that it is directed against the 
English as a nation and not as individuals. This explains why 
Mr. Rhodes is still popular amongst some Dutch, just as it ex- 
plains why, although these Dutch are hostile to Great Britain, 
they would yet fight with her against a European nation that 
would try to assume a footing in South Africa. I am sure that, 
if only Mr. Rhodes were allowed a free hand, one of the chief 
results of the war would be the early disappearance of race hatred. 
It is not lightly that I make this statement, and I was certainly 
of the opposite opinion six months ago, but I have since convinced 
myself that I was wrong. The Dutchman of South Africa, and 
in this word I also include the Transvaal Boer, will always submit 
when he once fully recognizes the superior strength of his master. 
When convinced of it, the Boers will accept the inevitable, and, 
in making the best of it, probably discover all the advantages to 
be derived in time from the new conditions in which they find 
themselves placed. It is for this reason that I firmly believe that 
« really Imperial settlement, such as the one Mr. Rhodes came 
over to England to advocate and urge on the Government, would 
mean a consolidated and highly prosperous South Africa. 

What would his réle be in case this dream of his, a united 
South Africa under. the British flag, came to be realized, which we 
must all hope will happen soon? It is difficult to foresee. The 
mar is so great that if God granted to him that fulfilment of his 
hopes, possibilities would be opened to him which his own energy 
and tact alone would limit. The English would bow down to 
him, as to the man who first brought under their notice this new 
accession of power for their country, and the Afrikanders would 
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give way to the secret leaning they have always had toward him. 
His chief difficulties would be the existence of the Jingoes of 
both the South African League and the Bond, and one of his 
greatest problems would be to win back the moderate Dutch to 
true allegiance to the English Crown. It would not be so difficult 
as it at first seems. The Boers love an idol. Remove Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s influence by proving to them that he had not their in- 
icrests so much at heart as they imagined, destroy the glanvour of 
the Transvaal, and what is left but Mr. Rhodes, the only real 
power in South Africa, the only man whose personal influence 
over his fellow creatures will withstand any kind of attack? Men 
like the Schreiners, Moltenos, Merrimans, and all the present 
Bond leaders, are but tinsel statesmen to the Afrikanders. They 
are of themselves. But Rhodes, the Imperialist, the man in 
whom thousands of people in England as well as over the whole 
world believe is the magician they will yet follow, and statesmen 
in England ought not to overlook this fact nor intrench them- 
selves behind the Raid to condemn a man whose help they cannot 
afford to lose in the settlement of affairs in South Africa. 

Apart from these considerations, Mr. Rhodes has got another 
important asset in his favor; that is, the present position in which 
the Bond is placed. It can only exist as a paramount factor in 
the Cape Parliament, and cannot afford to play a losing game. 
Once its power is broken its end is not far distant. Mr. Hofmeyr 
has built its organization on almost personal lines; he has no 
possible successor amongst the men of his party, and several of 
its rank and file have been only elected by very narrow majorities, 
which may easily dwindle into minorities if too many rebels are 
disfranchised, as undoubtedly will be the case after the war is 
over. For the present they have the upper hand, and they try 
to keep it in stirring up public opinion against Mr. Rhodes by 
saying that he is the creator of the present race hatred of the 
English which prevails amongst them; but that is only an excuse, 
as the feeling existed long before Mr. Rhodes was born. It 
founded the Transvaal sixty years ago, and it has caused the 
present trouble. 

The reason of the Bond’s animosity against Mr. Rhodes is 
that they thought they had converted him to their way of think- 
ing, and they have never been able to forgive him for having 
left them in that belief, and omitted to take them into his confi- 
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dence at the time of the Jameson raid. But years go on, and in 
time when Mr. Hofmeyr will have been removed from the sphere 
of African politics, which must necessarily occur, the Bond itself, 
if it still exists, will look with more lenient eyes on the “Colossus” 
and not hold back to the bitter end, as it now says it will do. 

The Dutch both in the Cape Colony and in the Transvaal, 
coming more and more in contact with the English, will naturally 
turn to Mr. Rhodes for at least material, if not political, support. 
He has so identified himself with South Africa that no one living 
in it will ever dream of turning in its needs toward any one else. 
Governors only represent a distant authority; besides, they are 
changed. Mr. Rhodes is always there, and, as all are aware, never 
fails to redress, if he can do so, the wrongs of those who come 
to him in their need. 

As for the Bond, it is doomed to languish and disappear. It 
is more than probable that the Cape Progressives will win the 
next election by a small majority. Mr. Rhodes will then be 
obliged, whether he likes it or not, and whether the Government 
at home likes it or not, to assume the Premiership. And public 
opinion in England ought not to forget this, or to attack in such 
an unjustifiable way as the “British Officer” of the Norra AmeErI- 
cAN Review does, a man who, very soon, perhaps, will become a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, and the representative of Im- 
perialism in South Africa-—the representative of an intelligent 
Imperialism, an Imperialism backed and supported by all the 
different parties in the country, an Imperialism which shall give 
itself the task of peacefully absorbing the Dutch into the English 
element, inducing the former to work in conjunction with the 
latter for the establishment of a new policy on purely Imperial 
lines. And one must not object that this would be impossible on 
account of the Jameson raid. The last word has not yet been 
spoken with regard to the raid, and perhaps time will show that 
Mr. Rhodes was in this sad business just as generous as he was 
imprudent, just as ready as he ever is, when he thinks it neces- 
sary for his country’s welfare, to sacrifice his person in order to 
screen its prestige—even when that prestige is embodied in the 
person of Mr. Chamberlain, who is always as willing to disavow 
anything or anybody he believes to be compromising to himself, 
as he is forgetful of services rendered to him in the past. 

When once the Progressive party has succeeded in command- 
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ing a majority, be it ever so small, in both Houses of the Cape 
Parliament, this majority is bound to increase steadily. It will 
include financial intelligence, the key to the outer world. The 
Bond will never be able to withstand this long, especially once 
they have lost their secret service funds, the absence of which will 
help more than anything else to bring to reason the Dutch 
farmer, who, after all, is not more disinterested than the rest of 
the world, and he will not grudge any longer his support to the 
power under whose rule he sees his way to prosperity. Once a 
group of these Dutch go over to the English side, and recognize the 
advantages of Imperialism; the spell of the Bond will be broken, 
the more easily because one of the greatest factors in Cape politics, 
which, strange to say, has been much overlooked, will have disap- 
peared, too. I mean President Kriiger, who up to now has 
dragooned the Bond (and this for years has meant the Govern- 
ment). Kriiger hated the British, and persecuted Mr. Rhodes 
openly; he required his followers to do likewise, which they did 
without hesitating, and they have shown themselves as disloyal 
te Imperialism as it has been judicious for them to be. Their 
loyalty was in the interest of rebellion, and that was all Kriiger 
expected of them, until the fateful day when he was ready and 
England was not. But once his influence is removed, nothing 
will be left for the Afrikander but to accept the situation, and 
recognize Mr. Rhodes in his true light, that of the greatest Im- 
perialist of his time, and they will naturally expect him to help 
them in their difficulties. He will be, and he is, the only man in 
South Africa capable of enforcing a reasonable settlement, in 
wnich the rights of every private individual will be respected, but 
at the same time where there will be no maudlin attempt to patch 
up peace and buy loyalty by Imperial concessions. One must have 
a clean slate, clean to the best interests of Imperialism. In a 
country like South Africa, with only a million whites, there is no 
need for five cantankerous states; there has been already too much 
of home rule and race hatred; the sections must be politically 
united. 

People in England make the great mistake of judging the 
situation from a general point of view; they have but one great 
interest at heart, namely, the settlement of the question according 
to their ideas. They ignore Cape politics, and they will not admit 
that these politics are also a factor which must not be disregarded. 
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In the Cape Colony, and especially in Natal, they make precisely 
the same mistake, though, from the opposite point of view, and 
they will insist on the settlement being made according to their 
own focal opinions. This unexpressed but very real conflict is 
bound to have an influence on the course of events, and an 
unfavorable one, too. It is to be hoped that the Government will 
show itself wiser than either its friends or its foes, and, whilst 
giving satisfaction to the just cleims of loyal colonists, will try 
also not to overlook the political side of the question at the Cape, 
or the men who are bound up with it, and in whose hands the 
fate of the country will have to be left, more or less, in the future. 

When I said “the men,” I ought to have said “the man.” Mr. 
Rhodes is the only one who can in assuming power really wield it, 
independently of political parties, or of ministers with whom he 
may be obliged to associate and work. The English public must 
not mistake on that point; the English Government must not 
think, as I believe it is led to do, that the prestige of Mr. Rhodes 
is as much shaken in South Africa as it is in London, where he 
was only made much of whilst people hoped to make money 
through him and did so. The inhabitants of South Africa know 
what they owe to the Colossus. They are well aware that his 
generosity has always helped those who applied to it, that his 
ambitions have never been for himself, that his work was always 
eniered into for the good of his country or the benefits of civiliza- 
tion in general. They know that it is to his big mind alone that 
is due the great idea and principle of an Imperial Government 
gathering round it and under its rule the whole of South Africa, 
uniting its two white races, protecting its black and colored ones, 
and giving to this grea. Dark Continent the benefit of its justice 
and its laws, the shield of its flag and the respect of the world, 
which, while it envies and bitterly attacks England and its polities, 
yet bows before its power and might. 

The time for writing in detail the history of the siege of Kim- 
berley has not yet come. Besides, it would not do to touch upon 
certain incidents of it. But whoever has been there and gone 
through these weary months of anxiety, distress and privations of 
all kinds, whoever has been locked up in the Diamond City, far 
away from all he or she loved and cared for in this world, bears 
witness to Mr. Rhodes’s admirable conduct during that intermin- 
able siege, to his kindness and thoughtfulness for others. His 
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presence there sustained the courage of all the inhabitants, who 
felt themselves safe whilst he was sharing their dangers, caring 
for their sick and wounded, always ready to do all he could for 
the welfare of his beloved Kimberley. He found work for the 
natives locked up in the compounds; he manufactured shells; his 
own resources, as well as those of De Beers, were devoted to the 
benefit of the besieged town, and in comparison with those services, 
what are the few small quarrels he may or may not have had 
with Colonel Kekewich? 

I quite understand that the military authorities did not agree 
with Mr. Rhodes, whose vast mind could not grasp all the red 
tape which up to now has been paramount in all the war opera- 
tions. They would not forgive the Colossus his independence, the 
iron will with which he swept away every obstacle which came in 
his path. But, at the same time, this dislike ought not to have 
taken the form of attacks such as that in the Nort AMERICAN 
Review. They do not argue well, either for their authors or for 
those who inspired them. I will say more—they overreach them- 
selves, and, instead of harming Mr. Rhodes, simply destroy the 
prestige of those in whose hands the supreme command of the 
army lay, and whose paramount duty was to exercise that com- 
mand, and not to allow a private individual to interfere with “the 
only sound plan of campaign,” if the abandonment of Kimberley 
to its fate meant such a thing. 

The “British Officer” speaks of the responsibilities of Cecil 
Rhodes. He may be sure of one thing, and that is, that whatever 
these responsibilities are, there is not a single one the Colossus 
will refuse to assume, or will not accept with the same courage 
with which he submitted to all the consequences of the Jameson 
raid. He will be, and he ought to be, proud of having had the 
foresight to prepare Kimberley in time for the eventual possibility 
' of a siege. He ought to be proud of having helped to defend 

this “greatest commercial asset in the world, Her Majesty’s flag,” 
as he said himself. And he ought especially to be proud of having 
won the affection, respect and gratitude of those amongst whom 
he came to take his place when danger threatened them, and whose 
anxieties and privations he shared. This affection, respect and 
gratitude will follow him wherever he goes, and help him to win 
further laurels in South Africa, in that country to which he 
belongs, if not by birth, at least by the work of his whole life. 
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A great future awaits him there, greater than the one Mr. Cham- 
berlain has marked out for himself, and obstinately denied to his 
friend of by-gone days, perhaps his accomplice in far-fetched and 
far-seeking schemes. When this war is over, when commercial 
peace and prosperity are restored to South Africa, when the 
political life of the country begins again, the world will see that 
it will fall to Mr. Rhodes to direct the destinies of the new Empire 
over which Queen Victoria will preside. He will again, by the 
very force of circumstances, become the leading and paramount 
power in it; his genius will urge him on to it; the thousands 
of people who believe now, and will later on believe in him, will 
" carry him to the zenith of political influence. All the small, petty 
} souls who are so glad, at this present juncture, to attack and 
| slander a greatness they cannot even realize—these envious, jealous 
people will have long been forgotten, whereas Cecil Rhodes’s name 
will force itself to the notice of the entire civilized world, just 
| as much as his railway will attract that of the world of commerce. 
{ His great idea, the development and expansion of the North, will 
! make its way as quickly as the engine which will carry, through 
i the wildernesses of Africa to the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
} fame of the man whose ambitions for his country surpassed in 
immensity the new kingdom he had given her. People will then 
remember that this giant amongst men was also as kind-hearted 
as he was colossal, as full of courage as he was of faith in the 
mission he knew and felt the Almighty had given to him to fulfil. 
England will then hail him as one of her greatest heroes; South 
Africa will be proud of him as one of the greatest statesmen the 
world has produced; foreign nations will submit to his genius, 
{ sovereigns will recognize it, and when for the first time he shall 
H travel over that railway which he called into existence, and look 
back on the past years so full of trouble and anxiety, so embittered 
by the suspicions, enmity and distrust of his many foes, so sad- 
dened by the defection and treachery of his so-called friends, he 
will then only perhaps realize his own greatness, and feel proud 
of having won at last the hard battle he had to fight against a 
prejudiced mob that ever was, and ever will be, an illustration of 
the untruth of the old Latin saying, “Vor populi vor Dei,” be- 
cause it only worships success, and, like most women, wants to 
see strength in the hands of those who govern it. 
CATHERINE 
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BY -A DIPLOMAT. 


THE mad rush of the European Powers for new territories and 
markets in Africa and Asia is the dominant feature of their ex- 
ternal activity in the latter half of our century. In Africa, Great 
Britain, favored by a start of nearly’a hundred years and a 
matchless capacity for colonial enterprise, has kept ahead of 
every other nation. To-day the Boers are checking her plans, but 
as success in her present struggle is a question of life or death to 
her, we must be prepared to see her eventually win and carry out 
her scheme of a transcontinental empire or entirely collapse. ‘To 
state the problem in this way is to solve it. In giving satisfaction 
to her highest commercial and military ambitions, the monumental 
creation she has undertaken will allow her to disregard the parallel 
exertions of competitors, even if crowned with a practical success 
equal to her own, the possibility of which is more than doubtful. 
In Asia, Great Britain has developed a career of conquest even 
more brilliant, distinguished from her achievements in Africa by 
political and military difficulties, the overcoming of which has 
been a triumph of the Anglo-Saxon genius worthy of our highest 
admiration, and by a wealth of gorgeous episode which appeals to 
the imagination like the chapters of a romance. But in Asia the 
establishments of England, her possessions and commercial in- 
terests, have encountered, within the last twenty years, dangers 
and obstacles more serious than those with which she is beset in 
Africa. 

It were idle to deny that the feeling of confidence, crossed by 
temporary annoyance only,experienced by Great Britain in meditat- 
ing on her destiny in Africa, must make way for one of preoccupa- 
tion and uneasiness when she considers her position in Asia. Eng- 
lish military and commercial circles, the former represented by the 
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highest authorities, like Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts, have 
joined in sounding a note of alarm and in reasoning with the too 
numerous class of stubborn Englishmen who, in the blindness of 
their pride and ignorance, are confident that Great Britain will, 
somehow, always rise superior to the occasion, as she has so far 
done, and who will not admit the necessity for any change in her 
institutions and methods. The cause of this disturbance among 
thinking and observant Englishmen is the enormous ‘place Russia 
has occupied, within the space of a hundred years, as a political 
factor in the world. No event in modern history is comparable 
in importance to the internal and external development of Russia 
and its expansion in every direction. No other country, not even 
Germany, has more reason than Great Britain to view with ap- 
prehension this mighty phenomenon. The direct contact which 
the Muscovite advance in Asia has established between Anglo- 
Saxon dominion and the great Slav Empire must deeply influence 
the destiny of the British people and the fate of the world. 

The prediction of Napoleon, “L’Europe sera républicaine ou 
Cosaque,” seems to be gaining plausibility, even in an extended 
sens , for the march of modern events may very well be inter- 
preted to mean that the political problem of the world is getting 
gradually reduced to three or four, or at the outside five, factors— 
Great Britain, Russia, the United States, possibly Germany, and, 
if the yellow race awakens from its torpor in time, China. The 
force which would bring about this situation is that of the 
numerical strength of States. In this direction the possibilities 
of the three first named Powers are infinite, but those of Germany, 
although good as far as actual increase of population is concerned, 
are threatened by emigration and denationalization. The ad- 
vantages of civilization cannot fail to acquire uniformity and 
international balance through a continuous process of endosmosis 
and exosmosis and owing to the universal character of science and 
arts. It does not seem unreasonable to say, then, that numbers 
will govern the world and determine the future grouping of 
humanity. The principle of nationalities, which is the only ob- 
stacle in the way of a simplification of the present political divi- 
sions of the world, is one whose career, although successful in the 
southeast of Europe, does not warrant the expectation of a failure 
of the policy of expansion through the absorption of inferior or 
weak races which suggests itself to-day to the great Powers. 
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Who is the optimistic politician who can predict anything but ex- 
tinction to Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Norway and Sweden? 
And having foreseen this reduction of European factors, why 
should he stop at that point and go no further? Supposing, then, 
that the rollers of American, British, German, Russian and 
Chinese supremacy have crushed political and ethnical distince- 
tions into five uniform masses, there are but two alternatives left: 
eternal peace on the basis of a federation of these five masses, or, 
what seems less probable, a further process of simplification, and 
again eternal peace on the basis of a fusion of the five into one 
government—Muscovite, in all likelihood, for her youth and strong 
rule are chances in favor of the survival of Russia? Universal 
federation will mean universal brotherhood in a restricted sense ; 
universal fusion will mean universal brotherhood in an absolute 
sense; and what is considered as the highest dream of humanity 
will have been realized at the expense of principles which, with 
more than usual inconsistency, we cherish to-day to the point of 
staking our lives for them, although they mean, in the form of 
patriotism and national competitions, the prolongation of uni- 
versal strife and hatred. 

But, abandoning the deceptive mirages of speculation and 
going back to sober realities, I repeat that the meeting in Asia of 
Great Britain and Russia is fraught with tremendous conse- 
quences. It is the clashing of two great dreams, two plans for 
what is Cesarism on a gigantic scale. What are the conditions 
of the struggle? 

After centuries of insular isolation, determining a peculiar 
orientation of ideas and a special cast of institutions, England 
has suddenly dropped into the condition of a continental Power. 
In running up against Russia in the neighborhood of India, prac- 
tically on the frontier of India, in colliding with Russia in 
China and Persia, she does not come into contact with a detached 
portion of the Ruasian Power, represented by a colony or an 
isolated group of interests, but with the whole mass of the Russian 
Empire, which, having enjoyed the privilege of expanding con- 
tinuously, forms one uninterrupted stretch of territory. Thus, 
England’s superiority as a naval power, so decisive in her relations 
to Germany and France, who are both vulnerable to her attacks 
on their colonies, is of no avail against Russia, who, on the con- 
trary, confronts her British rival with overwhelming military re- 
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sources and superior facilities of communication. In this way 
Russia is the mistress of the situation in the East. To this cause 
is principally due the eclipse of British influence in Turkey, 
China and Persia. In the great crisis which the new conditions of 
international life have created for England, she has been at a 
material disadvantage, which she is loath to meet with any change 
in her institutions; and yet she has lamentably failed in diplo- 
macy, the only weapon left to her for securing compensation and 
balancing the chances of the struggle. It is a fact that, on every 
occasion, British statesmanship and diplomacy have been outwitted 
by Slav astuteness, which has secured a further advantage to 
Russia in the East. 

It will be interesting to compare Russian with British 
diplomacy, to bring to light their respective methods, their merits 
and modes of action. 

That part of statesmanship called diplomacy is the art em- 
ployed by governments in their dealings with one another, or 
against one another, to obtain the most for the least, to secure, 
over and above such conditions as are guaranteed by natural 
law or by treaties or by the possession of superior power, advan- 
tages which may be won by resourcefulness in bargaining and skill 
in finesse, reinforced by unscrupulousness when necessary. This is 
not the official definition, I know, but the sole or even principal 
object of diplomacy is not, as some maintain, the defense of the 
members of a State in their rights and interests. This task is the 
routine and drudgery of diplomacy. It is performed mechanically, 
as it were, and without serious hitches, under the tutelar wing 
of international law—unless, indeed, one party is very inferior 
to the other in civilization, in which case the restraints of right 
and law are conveniently ignored. In its vital and essential 
aspects, what I must be pardoned for calling its higher flights, 
diplomacy is still to-day, as it has been from the time of its 
origin during the struggle of the Italian republics with the trans- 
alpine Powers down to Talleyrand and Bismarck, the art of de- 
ceiving and overreaching. If, as has been asserted, the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth enjoys the privilege of possessing a diplomacy 
which has never stooped to the tortuous ways employed by others, 
it is not, as is implied, because the exercise of the craft can be, 
if its adepts be so minded or educated, directed solely by prin- 
ciples of directness, frankness and tact. It is because, until lately, 
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the United States has not been implicated in international poli- 
tics, and its action abroad has been limited to the consideration of 
its commercial or social interests, whose defense is a task which 
van be performed in the light of day. By inaugurating an im- 
perial policy and annexing the Philippines, the United States has 
plunged into the field of international rivalry and will soon feel 
the necessity of adopting the occult weapons of other Powers. 
Diplomacy may achieve its ends, if they are frank and honest, 
through the instrumentality of a man like Franklin, who was 
guided throughout his foreign career by truth and common sense. 
Many a diplomatist reaches a venerable age in his profession 
without having practised it otherwise than in the form of learned 
discussions with Secretaries of State and references to texts and 
jurisprudence or appearances at stately balls and dinners. But 
even these must admit that, at least potentially, every diplomatist 
contains an agent committed to cunning and unscrupulousness, 
whose calling must find him ready to accomplish, when national 
interest claims it from him, acts which in private life would be 
considered immoral or criminal. If it were necessary to adduce 
proofs in support of the view given here of diplomacy, the disposal 
of secret funds, sometimes enormous, by most diplomatic agents, 
and the scandals connected with the activity of military attachés 
in different capitals, could be quoted as conclusive ones. Politics 
are governed by a special code of ethics—that which is contained 
in the maxim, “the end justifies the means;” and, although 
nations keep up the comedy of virtuous pretenses, they subscribe 
to acts of injustice or fraud performed in their behalf and secretly 
condone them. It is quite as much as humanity can do to create 
in its midst a sincere feeling of reprobation against private 
villainy. This is not stated as an apology for vice, but to show that 
the ethics of humanity, like everything else in the world, are a 
relative and conventional quantity, and that we will always find 
our infirm nature ready to seek relief from the restraints of con- 
science in the reservation of spheres of action where our primitive 
instincts can have full play. With nations it is the field of 
politics ; with individuals it is the field of love. If, for instance, 
the strewing of a battlefield with thousands of human corpses in 
the name of national interest is a meritorious and even glorious 
action, while, on the contrary, the wilful destruction of one man 
by another in the name of private interest is condemned and 
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punished as a crime, why should the practices of diplomacy entail 
reprobation and odium, though the same practices in private life 
be destnuctive of reputation ? 

Diplomacy is essentially a game of observation and cleverness ; 
one in which patience and caution alternate with boldness and 
promptness of action ; in which intelligent management neutralizes 
the disadvantages of a naturally unfavorable situation, or even 
snatches victory out of the conditions of defeat; in other words, 
it is a game of poker, but poker in which peeping and other ques- 
tionable devices are liberally practised. It follows that success 
in diplomatic enterprises depends mainly on agility and supple- 
ness of thought, on elasticity of political conscience, on the powers 
of adaptability and assimilation, and not on any of the transcen- 
dent qualities of mind and character, which are too unwieldy and 
heavy to be of much use on the quicksands of international 
politics, where, indeed, they are likely to do more harm than good 
unless allied with great address. They will provoke admiration 
and esteem, but they will seldom lead to practical success. 

Among the qualities indispensable to a good diplomatist, the 
most important are knowledge of human nature and skill in 
putting that knowledge to account. Psychology is the source of 
inspiration of diplomacy. An intelligent and, when occasion de- - 
mands, unscrupulous use of the insight psychology gives into the 
workings of the brain and soul, is the triumph of diplomacy. 
Personal attractions and social accomplishments are among its 
most powerful adjuncts. 

The golden age of diplomacy was in the time of absolute 
monarchs or ministers, when the action of States depended not on 
definitely fixed conceptions of national interest, but on the ideas 
and passions of one man; when kings were governed by fair 
favorites, and these in turn by lieutenants of the body guard; 
when a witty word or timely compliment turned the political 
scales, and when golden weights restored them to their former 
balance. To-day, the opportunities of diplomacy have consider- 
ably decreased. Scientific conceptions of the nature of the State 
have, in most cases, transferred. its centre of gravity from the 
sovereign to the nation. Closely defined and rationaily elaborated 
commercial and politcal ideals have taken the place of the fum- 
bling, empirical and dishonest methods of the past. The mutual 
relations of most of the modern States are governed by fixed 
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rules, which act, as it were, automatically and leave little room 
for the display of diplomatic talent. International negotiations 
are reduced to-day, in American and European capitals, to the 
solution of mathematical equations from which personal factors 
are nearly entirely eliminated, and in which hard facts and figures 
provided by statistics are opposed to one another by men respon- 
sible to public opinion, so that the possibility of one party’s gain- 
ing a marked advantage over the other is very small indeed. 
Mutual concessions, “give and take,” are the principles on which 
they are conducted. The discussions are carried on with the help 
of specialists, commercial, technical and military, so that often 
only a nominal direction is left to the diplomatic agent. 

But, although in America and Europe the possibilities of 
diplomacy have narrowed down to the maintenance of mutual 
good will between nations, or the conclusion or prevention of 
alliances by appeals made to reason, national interest or national 
feeling, in Asia a wide field of action exists for the higher arts 
of the craft. There, European Governments meet the native 
authorities and one another on the ground of stealth, duplicity, * 
treachery and corruption. There, local conditions of weakness 
and putrefaction foster unclean ambitions in the foreign breast, 
and have established between the European Powers a deadly 
rivalry which has recourse to every means suggested by un- 
scrupulousness. In a general way, the greater the corruption in 
a country, the weaker and more degraded the character of its 
people, the greater is the sway of diplomacy. Secrecy and the 
prohibition of discussion relating to public affairs, such as exists 
in autocratic countries, provide it with additional chances. Tur- 
key, China, Persia and all the other countries which make up 
the East, represent, with the exception of reformed Japan, the 
promised land of the diplomatist. There, humanity offers the 
Mephisto, disguised in embroidered uniform and cocked hat, an 
unusually abundant crop of weaknesses and vices to trade on. 
The diplomatist develops into perfection and dominates most in 
the midst of ignorance, degradation and corruption. 

The knowledge of the inner workings of diplomacy and of 
the qualities it exacts from its adepts, as shown above, will help to 
explain the superiority of the Russian over the Briton in this par- 
ticular branch of political activity. 

A citizen of Great Britain is brought up as a boy in an at- 
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mosphere of intense physical culture, which is the best preservative 
against mean instincts. It gives rise among the young, through 
the early opposition of characters and ambitions under sound 
pedagogic tuition, to a code of moral precepts of which manliness, 
with all its component attributes of truthfulness, fairness, per- 
sonal dignity and pride, is the most prominent. As a grown-up 
man, he lives in an atmosphere of political liberty, administrative 
legality and honesty, and varied opportunity for success in life, 
which leaves no room for the exercise of any of those human im- 
pulses which entail a diminution of self-respect or an attempt on 
the weaknesses of others. These conditions of life stamp the 
minds and hearts of the British with an indelible mark of up- 
rightness and a conception of duty to self and one another based 
on a high appreciation of humanity. As a consequence, they are 
unbending, unobservant, slow to read the character of others. 
They are loath to admit evil, and superior to the utilization of the 
opportunities which the accidental revelation of human frailty 
may offer them. Their nature is simple and their organization 
muscular, not nervous. Sport is their god. Science, art, love, do 
not play in their existence the same réle as in that of other races. 
In an absolute sense, it is difficult to deny that they achieve 
morally and socially a very high, perhaps the highest, type of 
humanity ; but in the exercise of diplomacy their qualities turn to 
their disadvantage. Land an Englishman on the diplomatic 
stage, and, nine times in ten, he is bound to play his part poorly, 
though animated by the greatest good will. I say “animated by 
good will” because, like every other country, indeed more than 
any other country, Great Britain, notwithstanding the individual 
character of her citizens, entertains and carries out a policy of 
covetuousness leading to the spoliation of others. 

Owing to a process of self-deception rarely practised by 
Englishmen in private life, but for which their intense and blind 
patriotism is a frequent occasion, this policy is approved of readily 
by the community on the plea of the civilizing mission of Great 
Britain. The agent entrusted with its application gives it his 
whole heart and soul, and even condescends to dabble in the black 
art of diplomacy for its furtherance ; but in this work he is handi- 
capped by constitutional stiffness of mind and character. It is 
easier for him to be brutal and cruel than to be mean, cunning and 
false. His nature is to hew his way through difficulties, and not 
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to slip past them or dig his way under them. His natural 
distaste for trickery appears in the clumsiness with which he 
resorts to it. When he has struck a bargain for the purchase of 
a conscience, he carries out the terms with a bad grace expressive 
of high contempt for the degraded object of his designs, and he 
destroys in that way half of the effect of seduction. The main- 
tenance of British rule in India is supposed to be a masterpiece 
of human skill, and, indeed, the machinery of government Eng- 
land has established there works admirably to-day. But it is 
founded more on principles of force and administrative efficiency 
than on principles of policy. By her contempt for the natives 
expressed in acts of brutality and impatience, by her inability to 
enter into their prejudices and to flatter their weaknesses, by her 
arrogant assumption of superiority of race upon every occasion, 
she destroys the effects of an otherwise beneficent, and in some 
ways skilful, rule, and keeps up a ferment of hatred among all 
classes, which has once already brought the Indian Empire within 
an inch of destruction, and justifies the opinion that another out- 
break is possible and may be fraught with more terrible conse- 
quences. If it be true that this attitude forms deliberately part 
of her policy, as being a dangerous but the only means of dealing 
successfully with Orientals, how is it that Russia maintains her 
authority in Asia more firmly, to all appearances, by acting on 
opposite lines? All the successes of Great Britain are due to the 
unique advantages of her geographical position, to brutal force 
and timely luck intervening, in the shape of an unexpected com- 
bination of events, to maintain her threatened fortunes, none to 
foresight, sagacity or a deeply meditated plan of action. She has 
always dropped into situations unawares, turning them, “aprés 
coup” to account, thanks to her massive doggedness and pluck, but 
feeling rather surprised at the favorable turn of events. Her 
African policy alone in its last phase is the result of a well-defined 
conception of the future, but then what blindness, what careless- 
ness and unpreparedness in the execution! 

With his education and disposition, an Englishman is rarely a 
success socially except among his congeners. He is wanting in 
the art of conversation, graceful manners and flattery, what the 
French sum up in the expressions “entregent” and “savoir-vivre.” 
When he appeals to womankind, it is as a fine physical specimen 
of humanity, tall, muscular, sporty, and on his cheeks the color 
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of the beef on which he is fed, deepened by exposure to the sun—an 
enviable form of attraction, assuredly, and one which is enhanced 
by the special charm emanating from its combination with the 
very awkwardness of the individual. But, as it takes two to 
quarrel, it takes two to get on, and the average Englishman is 
muscle-plated against the seduction of woman, as such. He is 
distant, cold and haughty, and disliked in proportion, and, it must 
be added, secretly respected in proportion. Consequently, if by 
any chance he combines foreign blandishments with his manly in- 
sular accomplishments and condescends to meet non-British 
humanity on terms of equality, he becomes the rage, for then he 
realizes a type which is full of novelty, and he appeals to that un- 
lovely disposition of man to prize secretly, as a favor, any de- 
parture from frigidity on the part of the reserved and indifferent. 
Several instances, taken from recent history, will show the 
clumsiness of English diplomacy. In the Armenian question— 
one in which humane purpose was allowed to have claims on the 
attention of the British Government to the extent of becoming 
the spring of intense official action—an initial mistake, according 
i," to the politician—Lord Rosebery and, after him, Lord Salisbury 
| adopted methods whose failure any but an English statesman 
| could have foreseen. It was they who, entertaining an object 
estimable in itself, but blemished by the introduction of feelings 
of spite and vengeance against ‘Turkey for past grievances, pan- 
dered to hysterical agitation and transformed what was, no doubt, 


a a harrowing episode of suffering, though such as exists in many 
i countries, into an appalling tragedy, thus wrecking the existence 
bh of the people they were championing, who better advised might 


have steered out of their difficulties, and utterly ruining the 
prestige of the English name in the East—nay, holding it up to the 
anathemas of their very protégés. Continuing a policy of empty - 
threats and intimidation, practised since the eighties, in place 
of the tactics formerly pursued at Constantinople, indulging on 
every occasion in a wanton display of contempt and provocation, 
for which Sir Philip Curry was an admirably chosen instrument 
as Ambassador at Constantinople, the English played with amaz- 
4 ing naiveté into the hands of the Russians, and finally found 
; themselves obliged to beat an ignominious retreat. It will take 
some time for the Irishman who acts to-day as British Ambassador 
at Constantinople, with a mission to inaugurate a more sensible 
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policy, to repair the effect of the blunders dictated to his predeces- 
sor by the Foreign Office. 

In China and Persia, the decline of British supremacy and the 
corresponding increase of Russian influence—for it is always Eng- 
land or Russia in those parts—speak’ as eloquently of the in- 
efficiency of Her Gracious Majesty’s diplomacy. 

The success of British exertions to achieve popularity in the 
United States, or rather to improve what was a desperate situation, 
is due more to accident than superior art. Without the Spanish 
war and the opportunity it afforded to England to render the 
States an immense service, we would probably still be witnessing, 
on this side of the Atlantic, the state of mind which resulted in 
the famous message of President Cleveland in the matter of the 
Venezuelan frontier. The brutal temper of British statesmanship 
broke out on the occasion of this war, as on so many others. The 
United States had to be gained over to Great Britain; therefore, 
it was natural and fit for her, apart from moral considerations, to 
proclaim her sympathy with the champions of Cuban independ- 
ence. But in the name of what necessity, unless it be that of satis- 
fying an irresistible inclination for blundering, did Lord Salis- 
bury insult Spain by publicly ranking her with the degenerate 
and dying Powers, however true this might be in reality? Would 
it not have been better to have left those words unsaid than to say 
them, and then try to make amends by declaring, as Lord Salis- 
bury did in a recent speech, that Spain, with industry and per- 
severance, had still a happy future before her? 

I pass now to the Russian diplomacy. The Russian is differ- 
ently equipped for the exercise of diplomatic duties. As a mem- 
ber of the Slav race, he is endowed with a natural flexibility of 
character which is wonderful and enables him to adapt himself 
to any circumstances. At school, his education is not as healthy, 
either morally or physically, as that of the Englishman, and it 
is more directed toward the improvement of the mind than of the 
body and soul. At home, he is familiarized with a state of society 
whose principal traits are subserviency to political power, mental 
and moral restraint in the wrong sense, and a complete dependency 
on official patronage for success in life. As a result, the Russian 
enters the competition of life restricted to the fields of function- 
arism and militarism, naturally prepared for and educated to art- 
fulness. These defects carry along with them their qualities. He 
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possesses all the external graces which the Englishman lacks, or 
he can adorn himself with them at will, which is the same 
thing for practical purposes. He shines in society with all the 
advantages derived from wit, versatility of manner and mind, the 
desire and the talent to please. Superior to the Frenchman, who 
is shallow, blinded by offensive conceit and always on personal 
exhibition for the sake of gloriole, he is armed with deep purpose, 
tact and penetration. Thus, he has in his make the elements of 
the diplomatist par excellence. His reputation as such is ab- 
solutely justified. The Russian diplomatic service is one of the 
most formidable machines in existence, comparable in many re- 
spects to the Jesuit organization. It exhibits the same deeply 
planned and unswerving purpose, the same discipline, the same 
merciless elimination of worthless elements, the same spirit of 
sacrifice, the same resourcefulness. The Russian Government 
knows exactly what it wants, forms plans for a distant future and 
carries them out with a steadfastness and tenacity of purpose to 
be secured only by the conditions of autocracy. From its agents 
it demands success, and does not care how it is obtained. The 
practice of Russian diplomatic agents in places where it pays to do 
so, as in the East and in the Balkan countries and maybe others, 
is to inquire not only into the political conditions of the State, but 
also into the workings of Society, written with a capital S. 
There is no household of importance into which his curiosity does 
not throw a searching glance. Domestic troubles, the relations of 
husband to wife, the morality of both, a loss at cards, the amount 
owing to the butcher—all these items of information and many 
others are greedily collected, some by the agent himself, the 
greater part by his subordinates, whose mission it is to be watchful 
and report everything they see and hear. This information is 
classified, docketed and combined so as to be turned to account 
for political purposes at a favorable moment. How far un- 
scrupulousness of method is carried by these arch-diplomatists it 
is unnecessary to specify. Recent events in China and in the 
Balkan peninsula are sufficiently eloquent. 

The result of such an organization is evident. Russia triumphs 
everywhere. Her interests in Turkey are as important as those of 
England, and though she is in a far better position than her rival 
to carry out threats she has recourse to this means only in the last 
extremity, always preferring the insinvating and unctuous 
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methods of diplomacy which spare pride and vanity, the two 
deepest motives of humanity. It is wonderful to watch her tactics 
in the East, where she knows that success is a question mainly 
depending on the art of ingratiation. With admirable skill she 
lays herself out to win the good graces, not only of persons in 
actual power, but of any and every individual whom a jerk in 
the balance of imperial favor may some day invest with important 
functions—that is to say, everybody. She neglects no one, and is 
“aux petits soins” with every native to whom her caresses and 
flatteries are all the more delightful because the European world 
is generally so contemptuous, indifferent or brutal to him. She 
follows the careers of native officials with jealous attention, recom- 
mends and pushes those who show the dispositions that suit her, 
puts obstacles in the way of the others. Not only does she excel 
in taking advantage of opportunities, but she is unsurpassable in 
the art of creating them. In a word, she is masterful in the high- 
est degree and proportionately successful. 

This comparison between Great Britain and Russia in the 
walks of diplomacy has not been undertaken to give expression to 
a preference for the former or criticism of the latter. Neither is 
its object to censure the methods of diplomacy or to approve of 
them. It is simply a statement of facts, meant to serve as a 
contribution to the comprehension of the political action of States 
in the busy and complicated struggle which secretly rages between 
them, until it breaks out into the flames of war. 

Before concluding, I should like to correct the impression 
which may possibly be derived from the foregoing pages as to the 
personal character of diplomatists. Outsiders should not forget 
that the diplomatist is a dual personality. He is an official and, as 
such, a machine, acting according to the laws of movement and 
not according to those of the human heart and conscience. De- 
tails lose their importance in the magnitude of his object, just as 
the miseries of war are overlooked by a statesman working for the 
greatness of his country. But he is also a private individual, and, 
in this capacity, he may be, and generally is, a gentleman and a 
human being, endowed with sensibilities often sharpened by the 
necessity of a reaction from the turpitude of official work. Family 
and social life is to him what a plunge in a clear stream is to the 
miner after the accomplishment of some grimy task in the bowels 
of the earth. A DrIPLomat. 


ANTAGONISM OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


BY DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER. 


The fated moment seems at hand when tie rivalry of England 
and Russia will be subjected to the stern arbitrament of war, and 
when the God of Battles will decide which of the two Imperial 
competitors is the stronger. Despite the Russian Emperor’s de- 
sire for peace and the restraining influences exercised in high 
places, too many critical questions have reached maturity at the 
same moment to leave much room for hope in the diplomatic 
appeasement of conflicting interests. The Persian Gulf question 
in itself might be composed; that relating to Herat might be 
held over, and Russia’s high-handed proceedings at Talien-wan 
might be tolerated a little longer; but when taken together they 
constitute an attack on the British position in Asia to which 
Britons should be mad to show themselves indifferent. 

That a conflict between England and Russia in Asia is in- 
evitable has been clear for the last sixty years. The British have 
done nothing to provoke or justify the aggressive schemes which 
Russia has long cherished, and which her military men to-day ~ 
think they can realize, and they have allowed Russia to reach 
unmolested the Afghan frontier and to absorb northern China. 
But their forbearance, far from moderating the animosity and 
hostile schemes of Russia, has served only to inflame them, and 
to inspire Russian military authorities with the ridiculously mis- 
taken idea that the British Nation is afraid to oppose them. One 
of these gentlemen has allowed himself to give expression to the 
opinion that England is in decay and helpless, and he concludes 
with the following self-satisfied prediction: 

“When the Russian avalanche, rolling from the height of the 
Pamirs, or elsewhere, shall fall on India with an elemental force, all 


will be over with the British domination in that vast Empire of the 
Far East. And, as a matter of fact, it may be asked, How will Eng- 
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land, which has had so much difficulty in overcoming the different 
insurrections of the badly-armed and half-starved Hindus, attempt to 
repulse a Russian army of invasion, composed of two or three hundred 
thousand men—troops of elite—and susceptible of being increased to 
one million?” 

This quotation represents the practically unanimous opinion 
of Russian officers, who, forgetful of Alma, Inkerman and Sebas- 
topol, infer from a misunderstanding of the causes of the delay 
in crushing the Boers that “the English army will always be 
beaten when fighting an European army.” These unflattering 
opinions have passed from the mess-room to the cabinets of the 
civil departments at St. Petersburg; for it is only on the assump- 
tion that the Russian Gevernment has come to the conclusion that 
it may treat England as a quantité negligeable that its late pro- 
cecedings at Teheran and Moukden can be explained. Someihing 
is known by the public as to the concessions extracted from the 
Shah ; but it is currently believed in the best-informed circles that, 
on the occasion of his approaching visit to Russia, a treaty will 
be signed piacing him in a state of open dependence on that Power. 
Severe as will be that shock to British equanimity and prestige, 
I question whether in true importance it will not be surpassed 
by the imminent and perhaps already accomplished seizure of the 
northern section of the Pvitish-built railway to Moukden. 

The preliminary point which it is desirable to make clear is 
that Russia, in an inexcusable and wanton manner, has at the 
present time offered Great Britain more than one affront which 
that nation should be justified in regarding as a challenge. In 
Persia, where she had the chance of coming to a friendly arrange- 
ment with England, she has preferred to act in defiance of the 
right of England to have a voice in the fate of a kingdom of 
whose independence England is one of the guarantors by the 
Treaty of Paris. In Manchuria she has torn up British rights 
with the same effrontery with which her engineers talk of tearing 
up the British-built railway, if they have not already done so. 
There is consequently no room left for hope of an amicable ar- 
rangement with Russia. She is bent on injuring Great Britain 
to the full extent of her power and opportunities, from the Cau- 
casus to Corea. She is preparing for the operations of open war 
by manceuvres aiming at British humiliation, and at the lowering 
of British prestige; while her press and politicians are fanning 
the public animosity toward England to a flame with stories of 
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the ease and immense recompense that must attend a Russian 
invasion of India. No one who reads the Russian papers, or 
studies the several works by Russian officers that have recently 
appeared on the subject of the invasion of India, can doubt any 
longer that a hostile collision between England and Russia is 
inevitable. Nor can there be any uncertainty that, at this very 
moment, Russia has offered and is offering sufficient justification 
for a casus belli. The practical question alone remains: Shall 
England pick up the challenge that Russia has thrown in her face? 
The reply to that important question can only be given after 
a more careful consideration of the relative importance of the 
questions at issue, and of the British interests imperiled. But it 
must be remembered that war itself, just as much as preparation 
for war, is a matter of insurance. An avowed and implacable 
enemy, aiming at England’s overthrow, can only be brought to 
reason by the confession of superior force; and the employment 
of that force becomes legitimate and even necessary as soon as 
it is made clear that the other side will develop a strength that 
may give it in time the moral certitude of success. It seems to 
me that Anglo-Russian rivalry has reached this stage, and that 
every year which now passes will strengthen Russia’s position and 
chances of victory, while England’s will proportionally diminish. 
But at this moment there is still time to nip the danger in the 
bud, and by a vigorous effort to relegate Russia’s dreams of Asiatic 
dominion to the stage they held in the days of the Cossack Irmak 
and Peter the Great. The Crimean War stopped Russia in the 
Black Sea for thirty years, and with wiser statesmen would have 
done more; and a war now would not only save India for another 
half-century from external attack.and avert the dissolution of 
China, but it would also eliminate a dangerous factor from the 
complicated and menacing problem raised by Continental hostility 
to England. It is made clearer every day that the British Empire 
has become a mark of envy to the rest of Europe, and that that 
empire can be preserved only by the strong right arm of military 
power. The special grounds of rivalry and quarrel with Russia 
would justify England in bringing the question to a clear and 
speedy issue, from the result of which would flow, in all proba- 
bility, a simplification of the major problem in England’s favor, 
as well as the immediate relief of British anxieties on the score 
of India and China. 
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How great those anxieties are is well known to every one re- 
sponsible for the defence of India, and for the maintenance of 
British rights in China. Within the last few months, Russia has 
taken various steps of a menacing character, while circumstances 
have obliged Great Britain to remain passive. In the form of 
“experimental mobilizations,” Russia has placed a considerable 
armed force at several points along the Afghan frontier, from 
Termez on the Oxus to Kushk in the neighborhood of Herat. If 
this step stood alone, it would be an unfriendly act; but its sig- 
nificance is greatly increased by the recent acquisition from 
Bokhara of several districts along the Oxus where Russia is about 
to establish settlements for colonists and ex-soldiers from Europe. 
At the Persian end of the frontier she has prepared another un- 
pleasant surprise for us in an arrangement that practically means 
the cession of the important province of Khorassan by Persia, 
and that will be published to the world on the occasion of the 
Shah’s European visit. The main object of the Russians in 
reducing Khorassan to the same level as Bokhara and Manchuria 
is to obtain possession of the short, direct route for a railway 
to Meshed. This passes direct from the Russian town of Askabad 
to Kuchan, whence Meshed is accessible by an easy valley; and 
between Meshed and Herat lies one of the great high roads of 
Asia. The acquisition of this shorter and improved route from 
the Caspian base to Afghanistan will give Russia an immensely 
increased striking power at Herat. Fortunately, two years at the 
most favorable estimate will be necessary for the construction of 
the Kuchan-Meshed line; but the pass between Askabad and 
Kuchan has been leveled and prepared for the laying of the rails, 
which could be accomplished in*a few weeks. Russia has been 
long preparing for this move; but, now that it is on the point 
of being taken, it is doubtful if British authorities have made 
up their minds as to the best counter-move. 

The Russian movements in the region round Herat bring the 
question of that far-famed fortress into prominence, and with it 
the whele subject of British Afghan policy. It is quite clear that 
Russia aims at encircling that place from the north and west, 
so that at the right moment it will drop into her lap without an 
effort. But, if General Kuropatkine gets his way, the Russian 
military party will precipitate events by seizing “the key of India” 
with the force now collected in the Murghab and Kushk valleys. 
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At any moment the country may, therefore, receive the startling 
intelligence that there has been a repetition of the Penjdeh inci- 
dent, and that Herat has been seized by a coup de main, for which 
one of the border fights that have been frequent along the 
Maimena-Andkoi frontier will be pleaded as an excuse. In what- 
ever form it may present itself, the Herat problem is almost ripe 
for solution. Is it to be solved by a tame acquiescence in the 
cleverness and celerity with which Russia will grasp it, or by a 
firm and positive notification at St. Petersburg that its seizure 
will be met by a declaration of war? If the latter step is to be 
taken with the idea of averting war, not an hour should be lost, 
for so intoxicated are Russian soldiers with a belief in their own 
superiority that, despite their Peace Emperor, the Rubicon may 
at any moment be crossed. 

The question of Herat stands by itself, and also as part of 
the larger question of British Afghan policy. In the former 
aspect, Great Britain has the right to say to Russia that she 
cannot allow Herat to be turned into a formidable fortress and 
base for the invasion of India, and that she will fight Russia 
wherever she can until Russia evacuates it. England could do 
that in complete indifference to Afghanistan or to the part its 
prince and people might play in the struggle. But England need 
not deprive herself of the advantage which the co-operation of the 
Afghans will provide in defending their own territory against 
Russian aggression. The Herat question, then, is only the most 
prominent part of that relating to Afghanistan, which England is 
bound by her own repeated declarations to defend against un- 
provoked aggression. This obligation is, of course, dependent on 
the readiness and intention of the government of Afghanistan to 
contribute toward the defence of its own country, for it would 
not be to England’s interests to place a British army where it 
would be exposed to any risk from the defection or duplicity of 
the Afghans. The essential point in British policy depends on 
the wishes and views of the Ameer, with whom it would seem 
that long ere this a common line of action should have been 
defined and agreed upon by British statesmen. Nothing of the 
sort, however, has been done lest it might give umbrage to Russia, 
the only enemy threatening any danger to either India or Afghan- 
istan; and, in consequence, everything is left undecided and un- 
settled. ‘The Ameer was more far-seeing than Great Britain. In 
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1887, he wrote the Indian Government a letter asking them cer- 
tain important questions as to what he should do in the event 
of Russia’s violating his frontier or raising disturbances among 
the Turkoman tribes along the borders. He repeated the same 
inquiries later on, but to neither communication has he ever re- 
ceived a reply! Of course, the ruler of Afghanistan could not be 
expected to know that the British Empire, with all its extraor- 
dinary power and success, has never possessed a consistent and 
continuous foreign policy. It has flourished on a hap-hazard, 
hand-to-mouth system, which will no longer answer in an age 
of keen international rivalry. Neither in Afghanistan nor in any 
other sphere of her responsibilities can England prudently defer 
the formation of her pians to the hour of combat. In Afghan- 
istan, since the termination of the labors of the boundary com- 
mission, the Indian Government has sat with arms folded, intend- 
ing thereby to show Russia, on the one hand, what an inoffensive 
and innocent institution it was, and, on the other, to convince 
the Ameer that it had no designs on his territory. This negation 
of policy, like the old “masterly inactivity,” leaves everything un- 
certain till the hour of crisis, when those whom wisdom would 
have secured for England as friends may be driven into the oppo- 
site camp by the precipitancy of her measures and the imperative 
tone of her demands. 

The Ameer has taken Great Britain a little into his confidence 
through the important political statement published by Sir Acquin 
Martin. There are many important points in this document, and 
it shows that the. reticent policy of the Indian Government does 
not command the approval of the astute ruler at Cabul. The 
Afghan prince betrays no leaning toward Russia, and a very re- 
markable sympathy with England in South Africa, declaring, with 
true Oriental hyperbole, that “England’s troubles are always my 
troubles.” There is more solid satisfaction in his bold definition 
of the incompatibility between Russia and Islam. The Mussul- 
mans, he declares, hate her; Russia holds insecurely the Mussul- 
man countries she has conquered; and, above all, “We Afghans 
prefer death to being enslaved and having our women and children 
taken by the Russians.” There is no doubt that in those sentences 
the Ameer speaks his true mind. He has one aim—the independ- 
ence of his country against Russia, in the first place, but also 
against England, should a blunder of policy lead that country 
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to threaten it. But he has also an ambition, and that is to head 
Islam against Russia for the recovery of those Mussulman coun- 
tries which she has but half conquered. England’s policy should, 
to a large extent, be based on an appreciation of the Ameer’s 
wishes. Unfortunately, his words make it quite clear that the 
attempt has not even been made to understand them in matters 
about which he is specially qualified to give sound advice. On the 
other hand, Great Britain seems to have ruffled his serenity with 
some useless and therefore silly questions adout his armaments ; 
and the Ameer at once came to the conclusion that the British 
Government was beginning to be suspicious of his loyalty. This 
is ominous, and no effort should be spared to remove this im- 
pression. The Afghan who thinks himself suspected lashes him- 
self into the mood to justify suspicion, and the alienated friend 
of to-day is apt to become the enemy of to-morrow. 

With the Russian knocking at the gates of Herat and Balkh, 
the time has come to define and agree upon the lines of common 
action between India and Afghanistan. The defence of Afghan- 
istan cannot be successfully accomplished by the Afghans alone; 
but if the co-operation of England is to be made valuable for them 
and safe for herself, it must not be forced on them. What is 
done must be done with the prior assent and good-will of the 
Ameer; otherwise Great Britain will find herself in the position 
of the invader against whom all the Afghans would unite. The 
views of the Ameer can only be ascertained by personal inter- 
communication ; and, if the Ameer’s health will not admit of his 
visiting Lord Curzon in India, then he should be invited to receive 
some high British official as a special envoy at Cabul. The points 
to be agreed upon relate to the defence of Herat, and to its 
preparation to stand a siege before the commencement of a war; 
and, after hostilities have begun, to the movement of British troops 
into and across Afghanistan. But, at the same time, the Ameer 
should be encouraged in his own ambitious scheme of rousing 
Mohammedan Asia against the Russians. Such an object would 
appeal to the sympathy of all the tribes of Afghanistan and of the 
lands bordering on India, and a movement might be inaugurated 
among these warriors that would carry their thoughts and efforts 
in a direction opposite from India. If the Ameer can repeat 
Timour’s exploit by being crowned Emperor of Central Asia at 
Samaracand, it ir not the British policy to hold him back. 
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But, after all, it is in Manchuria that Russian rivalry has 
assumed its most menacing and insolent expression. The hold 
that Russia has laid on Manchuria is that of a conqueror. At the 
council of the Mongols, she has superseded the Emperor of China. 
She is only waiting the completion of the Siberian railway to 
place her Governor-General at Moukden. In Corea, she has made 
good her foothold, and hopes to oust the Japanese without having: 
~ recourse to arms. In five years she has accomplished this mar- 
vellous success without any one interfering with her, and by 
making only one concession to all the diplomatic effort and ink 
expended between Downing Street and Peking. That concession 
—the recognition of Talien-wan as a free port—has already been 
nullified by the astute measure sanctioned by the Czar for the 
creation of a new Russian town to be named Dalny, a name 
signifying “the remote city.” Dalny is to be constructed so as 
to envelop Talien-wan, by which arrangement the goods landed 
in “the free treaty port of Talien-wan” can only reach the in- 
terior after paying toll at the Russian Customs barrier of Dalny. 
This little incident will show the utter hopelessness of any fair 
or equal arrangement with Russia. She denies, ignores or sup- 
presses the rights of everybody else. The Northern Moukden 
railway, a British concession worked by British engineers, was 
a special object of Russian attack a few years ago at Peking, but 
Sir Claude Macdonald succeeded in upholding the letter of the 
deed, although only by changing the British concession into a 
Chinese railway. The other day, however, the Russian engineers 
engaged on the Russian line passing near Moukden to Port Arthur 
“discovered” the existence of this line, and resorted to some very 
high-handed proceedings, of which the British Foreign Office must 
in due course have been informed. The explanation now given is 
that this was one of the many Cossack excesses. To all these 
points of rivalry and contention the imminent revelation of Rus- 
sia’s acquisitions in Khorassan will bring the climax. 

For these reasons, I return to my original point and ask 
whether the fated moment has not arrived to put an end to the 
hitherto unchecked aggression of Russia by an appeal to arms, 
which sooner or later is inevitable. If the struggle must come, 
why should it not come now, when England is ready, and when 
the alliance of both Afghanistan and Japan is practically assured 
to her? Russia, despite all the vauntings of her officers, is not 
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a really formidable antagonist, as no doubt she will one day 
be. Her efforts cover too wide a surface, and her considerable 
army in the Liaoutung peninsula could be destroyed in its isolated 
position by the power which commanded the sea. The Ameer has 
detected the insecurity of her position in Central Asia, and, aware 
of Mus:ulman hatred, he realizes that the recent Russian butchery 
at Tashkent has gone far to inflame rather than to crush it. In 
the Far East, Japan is waiting on England’s convenience, watch- 
ing Russia’s proceedings without making any useless protests, 


and biding er time while she completes the effectiveness of her 
army ani navy. But she cannot go on waiting forever, and some 
of her siatesmen may be led to think that even a bad division 


with Russia is better than to remain empty-handed as the ally 
of a torpi? and indifferent England. To the loss of opportunities 
will foilow that of allies, if Great Britain shows a tame submis- 
sion to the affronts that Russia is now offering her throughout 
Asia. 

Now is ‘he moment to bring the rivalry of this determined and 
relentless enemy. to an issue, and to have recourse to the remedy 
of war as an insurance against an inevitable and manifest danger 
being allowed to become too difficult and formidable. England 
is ready and Russia is not. Russia has the itching to clutch 
India without the power to do so; and if England is firm and 
resolute, and fights in a proper spirit and not in the silly, hyper- 
civilized manner she has pursued in South Africa, she can shatter 
the Asiatic dominion of the Czar to its base, and give the Russians 
something else to think of than the invasion of India for another 
hundred years. Of provocation there has been no lack, and fresh 
casus belli will be soon supplied, perhaps before these lines can 
appear in print. Before summarizing the operations that such 
a war would necessitate in order to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion, there is one point that requires preliminary consideration, 
and that is the part which France would take in the struggle. 

The relations between England and France are often strained, 
but there is no implacable rivalry and antipathy between them 
such as do and must exist between England and Russia. In fact, 
the distrust of France that has increased of late years among 
Englishmen is largely due to the apprehension that France had 
placed herself so completely under the thumb of Russia as to 
make it certain that she would play Russia’s game against England 
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in Asia. The Dual Alliance, which, in its ostensible form, as a 
set-off to the Triple Alliance, excited no mistrust and seemed per- 
fectly natural, became a menace to Great Britain when it was 
seen how subservient France had become to Russia. No one can 
say how far a responsible French Government will allow itself 
to be drawn into a quarrel with which, so far as it relates to 
Persia, the Indian frontier and Manchuria, it has no concern. 
But it is essentially a question for France herself to decide. Her 
attitude and what passes for French opinion could not possibly 
be more hostile to England than it has been since Fashoda, and 
it would be useless for England to attempt to disarm it. We 
must be prepared for the worst, the same time that we record 
the fact that, if France intervenes in an Anglo-Russian conflict, 
the quarrel will be of her own seeking and making. But the 
addition of France to Russia should not fill England with dismay. 
On her side, England would strictly confine the war, so far as 
France was concerned, to that element on which for two hundred 
years France has appeared at a disadvantage; and, although the 
bill might be heavier, the result of a collision between the British 
fleet and the Franco-Russian navies would not, unless British 
estimates are very much in error—and no one doubts England’s 
willingness to take the risk—be very different from what it would 
be in the case of one Power instead of two. Against the heavier 
expenditure could be set the increased security that would arise 
from the elimination of two navies instead of one, which would 
leave Great Britain able to face with greater patience and com- 
placency the growth of that of Germany. 

The first phase of the war would be a naval one for the mastery 
of the seas in the Mediterranean, the Black, the Baltic and the 
waters of the Far East; while on the Atlantic England would 
close the French ports from Dunkirk to L’Orient. So far as the 
struggle would partake of the character of a great naval battle, 
the scene would be the Mediterranean, where the French have 
great faith in their fair-weather fleet. In the Far East, the 
English squadron, now reinforced by a second line-of-battle ship 
and by the two fine cruisers, the “Powerful” and “Terrible,” would 
even without the powerful aid of the Japanese, sweep the Franco- 
Russian navies from the seas; and in this case it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the relics of those fleets would long find shelter 
under the guns of Port Arthur. After a certain number of 
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months, the question of naval superiority would be placed beyond 
dispute, and that part of the hostile fleets which had escaped 
destruction would be locked up in a state of impotence in a com- 
paratively limited number of harbors. 

During this preliminary period, measures for the effective de- 
fence of India in the first place, and for supporting the Ameer 
in every way he may wish, would also be carried out. Assuming 
that the British operations on the Indian frontier would for some 
time be defensive, and that England’s reai attack on Russia would 
be made in other directions, it would not be necessary for England 
to send more than 50,000 troops to India. This would raise the 
European garrison to 110,000 men, half of whom could be sent 
to the frontier with 75,000 good native troops and at least 20,000 
Imperial Service troops. All these men are now being armed 
with the magazine rifle, and no doubt the imperfections in the 
cavalry armament and the artillery will be promptly removed. 
From the 150,000 troops available, an army of 50,000 could be 
furmed to guard the Khyber, and another of 100,000 for offensive 
operations from the Pishin Valley in the direction of Candahar 
and Herat. But in neither direction should the English troops 
enter Afghanistan without the Ameer’s permission and good-will. 
It is quite possible that that permission would only be given with 
great reluctance in the case of Cabul, and it would be far better 
to let the Ameer take his own chance, if he wished it, in dealing 
single-handed with the Russians on the Oxus rather than to force 
British assistance upon him. England has, moreover, an admir- 
able defensive position in the Khyber, and she could there await 
with confidence the attack of any army Russia could bring against 
her. On the southern frontier, the same passive attitude would 
not be possible, and the Ameer’s assent would have to be obtained 
for an early advance to Candahar. 

But, on the whole, British military plans would, so far as 
India was concerned, be mainly defensive. Great Britain should 
be ready to strike, but she should not go much out of her way 
te simplify for Russia the task of bringing an army of invasion 
across the five-hundred miles that separate Kushk from Chaman. 
In other directions, England should strive to inflict a maximum 
of damage on the enemy. It would go hard with England if 
Odessa and Batoum escaped ransom or reduction, and the new 
harbor of Sebastopol might be subjected to a searching test of 
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its merits. In Port Arthur and the garrison of the Liaoutung 
peninsula, Russia has given hostages to fortune of far greater 
value than even Herat. Who believes that that force could escape 
an English expedition of 50,000 men acting in conjunction with 
the half-million of soldiers with whom Japan is ready at the 
given signal to overrun Corea and Manchuria? Taking the avail- 
able British army at 500,000 men, it would be divided in the 
following manner: 110,000 in India, 40,000 as a garrison for 
Egypt, 50,000 for operations in Manchuria, and another 50,000 
for the Black Sea. There would remain 250,000 men for the | 
decisive blow in the second year of the war. ‘This should be 
struck at St. Petersburg itself, and the presence of that force 
in the Baltic would light such a fire from Finland to Poland as 
would give even the colossal army of the Czar all the employment 
of which it is capable. It is no secret that St. Petersburg lies 
exposed to a well-directed attack, because it would not be difficult 
to sever its communications with the interior, and Kronstadt, 
strong toward the sea in such degree as forts may be to ironclads, 
is no invulnerable defence for the Russian capital on the land 
side. In addition to the half-million troops possessed by Great 
Britain, she possesses 100,000 admirable Indian troups, including 
20,000 of the finest light cavalry in the world. 
: I have said nothing about allies, because the British Empire 
must be prepared to stand alone against all comers; but an ex- 
ception is made in the case of Japan, the one assured and efficient 
ally England possesses all the world over, firm and dignified in 
its patient attitude, but ready to act at England’s signal. Yet 
the strong never fail to attract allies. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
has his finger on the pulse of Islam. He knows it throbs with 
hatred of the Russian. Would Turkey keep aloof from the move- 
ment under the Green Flag of the Prophet that promised her 
revenge and relief from suffocation? The participation of France 
in the struggle entails the alliance of Italy against her, and a 
more rapid clearing of the Mediterranean. The war could not 
be many weeks old before these alliances would pass into the 
sphere of accomplished facts. After its development by successes 
on the sea and at Port Arthur, there would be still more powerful 
European alliances at England’s disposal. Finland would be a 
warning to Sweden and Norway, if Russian movements on the 
Mourman coast rendered any further warning necessary; and the 
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fine Scandinavian people would not be backward in participating 
in a movement that promised to dispel the danger of annexation, 
with which they are repeatedly threatened in a wanton and bully- 
ing spirit. Nor is it conceivable that Austria, which is tied to 
the Triple Alliance without gaining much benefit from it, could 
stand aivof when so favorable an occasion presented itself to re- 
lieve the pressure on her eastern borders, and to take part in a 
resuscitation of that kingdom of Poland, the downfall of which 
commenced her own deterioration. 

Has the moment come for this historic and earth-shaking 
struggle? I say that the reckless and defiant proceedings of Rus- 
sia leave England no honorable choice. England has tolerated 
acts on Russia’s part within the last four years that have injured 
British prestige, discouraged the friends of England end given the 
Government of the Czar many material advantages. Russia is 
about to crown them all with an act that will filch away the most 
important province of Persia and with more than one affront in 
Manchuria. If Great Britain overlooks or condones these acts, the 
injury will be irremediable and the Russian Government will be 
justified in thinking that it has been granted carte blanche. But 
it is impossible for the British Government to remain forever 
passive in face of Russia’s aggressions, and it is now time to put 
down its foot and warn Russia off. England has had more than 
enough of Russia’s threats as to what is to be done in the direction 
of India, and the hour has come to bid the Muscovite Power to 
stand on her guard and do her worst. Now is the moment to 
expose the hollowness of her menaces and to expel her from the 
positions which she had seized, threatening the tranquillity of 
India and the integrity of China. So favorable an opportunity 
from every point of view as the morrow of the overthrow of the 
Boers will be to establish British security in the East may never 
recur, and the wave of enthusiasm that would pass through India 
as well as through the British Empire when it became known that 
England had decided to end the insolent pretensions and aggres- 
sions of Russia would electrify the world and leave no room for 
doubt as to the issue. Demetrius C. BouLcer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN IN ASIA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON, SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART. 


At a moment when the British Empire is gravely exercised 
by a war in the Antipodes, to result, as we hope, in a victorious 
issue and an honorable settlement, it is well to consider what its 
position is in Asia, and whether that is at all affected by our pre- 
occupations and avocations for the moment elsewhere. 

If, in modern phrase, stock were to be taken of Great Britain’s 
Asiatic belongings, the sum total would be magnificent, practically 
immense, exceeding effectively that of any other Power, of white 
or dark race, in that quarter of the globe. In the first place stands 
the Indian Empire, with an area of nearly two millions of square 
miles and a population of nearly three hundred millions of souls— 
‘figures which alone equal those of the Continent of Europe. But 
outside this Empire, and often in connection with it, there have 
grown, and are growing daily, various possessions and interests, 
forming, as it were, a vast chain of imperial affairs. Let these 
be momentarily recollected in geographical order. 

From her base at Suez, Great Britain looks out on the Red 
Sea. She further extends her potential vision over that sea from 
Suakin, on the African side and in Egyptian territory. At Jedda, 
on the Arabian side, the gateway, so to speak, af Mecca, she has 
a dominating influence, and from ships under her flag or from 
ber dominions are landed the pilgrims who travel by sea. At the 
very mouth of the Sea is the Island of Perim, merely a rock in- 
deed, but one on which the British standard is flying. Just out- 
side the mouth is the first-class fortress and coaling station of 
Aden, a voleanic formation often called the Gibraltar of the East. 
From this point the southeastern corner of Arabia, known to 
geographers as Arabia Felix, is dominated. It is not necessary 
here to recount how this position is supported by British control 
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over Socotra, commonly reckoned an African island, and over the 
opposite coast of Africa called Somalie. But enough has been 
said to show how Britain commands the Red Sea, one of the most 
important of her water highways on the face of the globe. The 
Royal Mail which passes weekly up and down this way, carrying 
dispatches for India, China and Australia, is probably the largest 
in the world. 

Round the corner from Aden comes the sea approach to the 
Persian Gulf, a sea known to geographers as the Gulf of Oman, 
to poets as “Oman’s green waters,” and there lies Muscat, a place 
in the closest relations with Britain, as was recently and forcefully 
shown in a certain transaction with France. Inside the Persian 
Gulf are the two ports of Bender Abbas and Bushire, ports which 
though in Persian territory have heretofore been distinctly under 
British influence. Near the head of the Gulf is the island of 
Karak, once occupied by a British force. Heretofore, the mari- 
time police of the Gulf, the suppression of piracy and the pro- 
tection of the fisheries, pearl and other, have been managed by 
British warships. The Gulf has indeed been regarded by Anglo- 
Indian statesmen as a British lake. Into the head of the Gulf 
are discharged the united waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
the confluence taking place above Basra or Bussorah, about a 
hundred miles from the coast. From the Gulf up to Bussorah 
the river is navigable for the ships of war, and the maritime con- 
trol has been British also. In Persia itself, throughout the 
northern part of that kingdom, near the Caspian, Russia has 
asserted for herself a paramount position. But for the southern 
half of the kingdom Britain has a similar position fully as great, 
if she continues to assert it as well as she has hitherto done. Ad- 
joining the Gulf is Beluchistan. A portion of that is Persian, but 
Beluchistan proper is British, and to that may be added Mekran, 
which carries on the coast line to near the mouths of the Indus. 

North of this lies Afghanistan, which is under British pro- 
tection, of which the boundaries, as against the coterminous 
Russian territory, have been marked off by British Commissioners 
meeting Russian Commissioners at the request of the Afghans, 
and which is under British suzerainty and within the Red Line. 
Yet further north rises the plateau of Pamir, mostly snow-clad, 
which has been divided between Britain and Russia. 

Returning to India, we see Ceylon in equatorial latitudes and 
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commanding the entrance to the Bay of Bengal. Now that Burma 
and Tenasserim, with regions right up to the Chinese frontier, 
have been added to the Indian Empire, that great Bay is un- 
questionably a British lake. Onward from this Bay lies Siam, in 
which Britain has an equal interest with France, and for the inde- 
pendence of which there is a joint British and French guarantee. 
Heretofore it is the East to which attention has been directed. 
But now it will be the Far East to which thought must be turned. 
The gateway of the Far East consists of the British possessions 
in and about the Strait of Malacea. Here is the fortified coaling 
station of Singapore, one of the keys of Asia, and second only to 
Aden in importance; by many, indeed, the two places might be 
deemed sisters in imperial importance. Thus the reader in 
imagination emerges on the Chinese waters and soon arrives at 
Hong Kong, a fortified island, with its strip of adjacent coast, 
commanding the mouth of one of the great rivers of China, a busy 
centre of Chinese commerce and a first-rate coaling station. 
Further north again is Shanghai, another centre of Chinese com- 
merce, dominated by British merchants and virtually commanding 
the mouths of the Yangtse Kiang, the greatest of all Chinese 
rivers. Further north comes the Gulf of Pechili, which, branch- 
ing from the China sea, runs right up towards Peking, and close 
underneath the southern shore of Manchuria. Near the mouth 
of this Gulf is the naval and military station of Wei-hai-Wei, 
which gives to Britain, in that vitally important Gulf, as good a 
position as that which she has in the Mediterranean. 
Thus it will be seen how the southern and eastern portions of 
Asia, which are incomparably the richest and most populous, come 
to be either owned or controlled by Britain. The western and 
northern, and even the central portions, which are wholly inferior 
in fertility and in all resources—except mineral—may be owned | 
} or controlled by others. Of the sum total of European ocean- 
borne trade, the main bulk belongs to Britain; the remainder may 
be divided among other nations. Such, then, is the present Brit- 
ish portion, as yet uniquely favorable. The immediate question 
is whether it is likely to be diminished or endangered by the 
general trend of events, by the conduct of other European Powers, 
or by anything consequent on the present war in the Antipodes. 
An imaginative survey will remind the British reader of what | 
the Persian ambassador in the days of Darius said, to the effect | 
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ihat his master’s rule extended so far north as to be frozen with 
perpetual frost, and so far south as to be glowing in perpetual 
heat. 

Now, it is generally recognized that, whatever may be the 
conduct of the Continental press or the popular sentiment among 
the leading nationalities, the language and attitude of the several 
European Governments have been diplomatically correct. So far, 
no complaint on the British side has arisen. Nevertheless, certain 
movements have taken place, which may perhaps have been in 
previous contemplation, but which do affect some of the Asiatic 
interests of Britain as already described, and which have assumed 
particular activity since, say, the autumn of 1899. They synchro- 
nize, so to speak, with the fact of Britain’s being much occupied 
in the Antipodes. The coincidence of time is, indeed, curiously 
suggestive. 

As is well known, Russia has for some time past had a line 
of railway from the Caspian Sea eastward on to Bokhara and 
Samarcand; and to all that no objection could, under existing 
circumstances, be made. But from that line she has recently con- 
structed a branch right up to a place named Kushk, on the 
Afghan frontier, near Herat, the capital of Western Afghanistan. 
She had technically and lawfully a right to do this. Neverthe- 
less, her doing so was an unfriendly act towards Britain. It was 
not done for any sufficient commercial reason. The real object 
must have been to menace British interests and to disturb the 
minds of the Afghans. Still, whatever she might think, Britain 
could not so far remonstrate. But now Russia has sent, within 
the last few months, a body of troops to this place, Kushk, facing 
the line of British protectorate. As was doubtless anticipated, 
this move has caused much remark all over Asia. Thus this 
dispatch of troops was a still more unfriendly act, at which Britain 
may well take umbrage. It lays Russia open to the imputation 
of trying to profit (we hope quite vainly) by Britain’s preoccupa- 
tion in the Antipodes, and of doing that which she would hardly 
have ventured to do had Britain been wholly disengaged. 

Again, Russia has long been known to have in contemplation 
some plan of railways in Persia. So long as that plan was «oe- 
fined to the northern half of that kingdom, Britain could hardly 
object, for no doubt Russian influence is preponderating there. 
But, as regards railways in the southern half, the arrangements 
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for them ought to be Britain’s affair. Nevertheless, just at the 
present time, it is announced that Russia has obtained conces- 
sions from the Shah of Persia that would allow of railways being 
prolonged right down to the Persian Gulf. Here again is a direct 
menace to the British position in Asia. As usual, the precise 
facts as touching British interests are not, perhaps cannot be, 
made known to the public in Britain. Doubtless, there is some 
diplomatic correspondence going on; the limits of the concessions 
may not have been settled; probably Britain will have something 
serious to say to the Shah of Persia before the arrangement is 
concluded; and ultimately British interests may be vindicated. 
Meanwhile, it is well to take note of the disposition of Russia, as 
evinced by any such extensive attempt being made at such a time 
as the present. How the capital is to be found for these Persian 
railways, what trade or traffic there can be to pay the interest on 
the outlay, and who will defray the interest charges if the lines do 
not pay—these are questions for Russia to answer. It remains 
only to remark that, if she is from her own treasury to subsidize 
these railways should they prove unremunerative, she must have 
a political purpose. And that can only be to assert a political 
position in Southern Asia, inconvenient to the just and the long 
established interests of Britain. 

Again, it is at this time that Germany has arranged with 
Turkey a concession for a railway from some point in Asia Minor 
to the basin of the 'Tigris and Euphrates, to Bagdad, at least, and 
perhaps onwards. This is a project which has been often mooted 
in Britain, but never undertaken, because the line did not seem 
likely to prove remunerative and because the communication by 
land did not appear able to compete with the existing communi- 
cation by sea, and because there was no prospect of local or 
intermediate traffic to justify the outlay. These considerations 
apply equally to Germany, and, though banks are employed, there 
must be some state subsidy or support, substantial even though 
indirect. For such outlay from German resources—and it will 
come to that in some way or other—there must be a reason. That 
must be the extension of trade ultimately by political expansion ; 
though the commercial profit to meet the German national expense 
can be, not at all in the present, but only in the remote future. 

But expansion in this direction is approaching the British 
sphere too near to be pleasant. For, if a German line reaches 
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Bagdad, is it to be extended to Bussorah, of which the situation has 
been already described? If so, then is German influence to extend 
to the mouth of the joint river and to the coast of the Persian 
Gulf? This is, indeed, a grave question for Britain; inasmuch 
as any participation by a European Power in the control of the 
Persian Gulf is a distinct derogation from the British position as 
heretofore maintained in that quarter. 

In the Far East, the consolidation of Japan, the settlement of 
her political constitution, the development of her forces by sea and 
land, are all favorable to British interests. In the Japanese 
Britain has a really friendly Power, on the eastern flank quite 
able to hold its own against Russia or other ambitious European 
Power. 

The appearance of the United States of America in the Phil- 
ippine Islands is convenient and apparently beneficial to British 
interests, and may serve in part as a counterpoise to any possible 
combination of Russia, France and Germany. Although Germany 
has in some instances acted excellently well with Britain, yet in 
the transactions following on the peace after the war between 
Japan and China she acted with France and Russia, while Britain 
withheld approbation. 

Further, it is now understood that American diplomacy has 
secured the recognition by all the European Powers of the policy 
of the “open door” in China, implying that they all agree to keep 
all ports of which they may have the control within Chinese limits 
quite free, and without any duties, differential or other, levied 
against any one. If this really be secured, without any reserva- 
tions or countervailing hindrances, it will be a boon to British 
interests. Indeed, it is the very thing for which British 
merchants throughout China have long been contending. Al- 
though they may obtain by far the largest commercial sphere of 
all—if China were to be partitioned out into spheres—they do 
not wish to have a sphere at all. For then they would have certain 
access to their own sphere only ; in neighboring spheres they might 
be hindered ; indeed, according to the heretofore established policy 
of other nations, they positively would be. They say in effect 
that British trade runs throughout all parts of China without 
exception; that, wherever British trade is, there is the sphere of 
Britain! Thus they will see in the general recognition of the 
“open door,” by other nations, a blessed relief from disputes with 
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their European neighbors, and from embarrassments without end. 
This will be especially the case with British affairs in Manchuria, 
in which province Russia has so entirely superseded Chinese au- 
thority, in many respects, that she might easily, if so minded, 
oppose obstacles to long established British enterprises, commercial 
and industrial, in that quarter. Much trouble was apprehended . 
in this respect, as British merchants in Manchuria were not likely 
to submit to the usual Russian procedure. But, if there is to be 
the “open door” in Manchuria, Britain may be glad, for really the 
prospect was almost too good to hope for. 

There is, also, one particular trouble with France looming 
on the horizon of Southern China. Britain is establishing a 
through line of imperial communication from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Chinese waters on the Pacific Ocean; that is from Ran- 
goon, at the mouth of the Irrawaddy of Burma, to Shanghai, near 
the mouth of the Yangtse Kiang of China. This route is to pass 
through Burmese railways to the borders of the Chinese province 
of Yunnan; negotiations are in progress with China for carry- 
ing on the line through Yunnan; thus the province of Czechuen 
would be reached, and then the lower course of the Yangtse 
Kiang, which would be controlled by gunboats from Shanghai. 
Whatever lines in China may be marked out by other Powers, 
this is par excellence the British line, and nobody knows this bet- 
ter than the French Government. The fact has been recognized 
by Russia, who gave Britain an agreement not to promote any 
railways near this line, in return for an agreement by Britain not 
to promote any railways in Manchuria. Nevertheless, France is 
striving to set up, as it were, a fence across this very line, just as 
she did across the line of British advance up the Nile at Fashoda. 
She is now asserting some shadowy rights in Yunnan; and she has 
recently, according to common report, been dispatching surveyors 
and other agents to search out the land in that quarter. All this 
on her part is incompatible with the maintenance of the British 
line. We are ready to respect whatever portions she may have 
acquired or may yet fairly acquire in China: but we expect her to 
do the same by us. 

From this summary review of the British position in Asia, it 
is manifest that Britain from her imperial watchtower ought to 
be perpetually on the lookout to descry, discern, detect the begin- 
ning of future trouble. Transactions are undertaken by the 
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European Powers, who, though they be friendly in a national 
sense, are yet commercially and politically jealous of British 
predominance, and would rejoice at any reduction or weakening 
of the British position. Often such transactions may, to a cur- 
sory or short-sighted view, appear innocuous at first, and yet may 
ultimately lead to evil conjunctures and complications. Britain, 
looking far behind her to see how often in Asiatic history this 
has happened to her, should look far before her, to beware in time 
before matters have gone too far for retrieval. 

Whether the present is a fitting time for other Powers to try 
any contests with Britain, is a question for them to determine. 
Britain is at the acme of her “puissance” ; never has she displayed 
such resourcefulness as she has recently displayed in South Africa, 
and yet her resources are very far from exhaustion; indeed, they 
have not even yet been adequately called forth. She is still ready 
to meet any combination that could reasonably be anticipated, 
and if the present war shall be speedily terminated, then she will 
have forces available in a strength never before equalled in all 
her eventful history. She can afford to regard other nations quite 
complacently, whatever they may say, realizing what her rights 
are throughout the world and knowing well how to guard them. 

RicHarD TEMPLE, 
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is famous and on their tables they serve exclusively BLANKE’S PausT BLEND COFFEE. 


Some of the most prominent Hotels in the U. S. where BLANKE’S FAUST BLEND is served: 


TONY FAUST’S, St. Louis ST. JAMES HOTEL, Jacksonville, BROWN’S PALACE HOTEL, Denver 
HOTEL PFISTER, Milwaukee Fla. HENLEY HOTEL, Pittsburg 
BATTERY PARK, Asheville, N. C. ARLINGTON, Hot 8) Ark B. & O. 8. W. Dining Cars 


WABASH R. R. een Core BARTHOLDL, New York RUSSELL HOUSE. Detroit 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE Din’g Cars | COTTON BELT Parlor Cafe Cars COLORADO HOTEL, Glenwood 
GRAND PACIFIC, Chicago MORTON HOUSE, Grand Rapids Springs, Colo. 


is always fine and always the same. The mixture of coffees which compose this 
brand are blended by taste, not by weight. Mr. C. F. 
Blanke knows the secret; you will enjoy the results. 
The best coffee is cheap enough. Poor coffee is dearest 
—figure the difference per cup in price orinsatisfaction. 


A 3-Ib. can, whole, ground, or pulverized, of 
your grocer, $1.30; or of us, prepaid, if he will 
not supply you. Signature on every can. 


Bookiet “ Over the Coffee Cups,” which tells all about coffee- 
how to make it, how to select it, ete., sent Sree on request. 


Cc. F. BLANKE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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at are “Amold’’ Goods ? Dr. Deimel’s 


O mfort Linen-IMesh Underwear 


| 


an original and distinct departure in 


Coolness. 
: = textile art, is becoming recognized as the 


ideal fabric for wear next to the skin, in 
all weathers and under all conditions, 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen-Mesh Underwear 


represents the evolution of years of in- 
vestigation, and it claims the considera- 
tion of all who value health and comfort. 


Soft, Protective, 
Porous, Durable, 
Absorbent, Unshrinkable. 


Its adoption proves a revelation of com- 
fort to all who have hitherto endured 
the stuffy irritation of woollens or the 
clammy discomforts of cotton or silk. 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen-Mesh Underwear 


is pronounced by competent authorities 
the safest, most agreeable, and most 
healthful underclothing ever produced. 


All true Deimel 


Are obtained in a wonderful degree by wearing 
r this Trade Mark. 


“Arnold” Knit (iauze Umbrella & os If you cannot obtain 


them, write to us. 


Drawers for Summer wear, Ly Booklet and samples 


he clo 
with ruffle of lawn, lace or embroidery. They are so of the cloth free 
light, porous and elastic, that they do not hold perspir- 
ation, cling to the body or bind as with all muslin, lawn 


4 woven fabrics. t people are enthusiastic in We also manufacture the finest dress shields 
eir praise. 


Sixty cents and upwards, according to elaborate- in existence. Can be washed; are odorless. 


ness of ruffle. Money cheerfully refunded if they do with every paii 
not prove all we cain, A guarantee 


We also make the most sanitary, sensible and 
latest reform Infants’ and Children's Knit Outfits, 
models of comfort, Ladies’ Lounging or Tourists’ 
Robes at $3.00 and up\ards, and a pretty Dressing 


Sack of Kohtan Cloth at $1.00. The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
| NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 490 Broadway, New York 
* 310 Broadway, Albany, New York ~~ 111 Montgomery Street 728 15th Street, N.W. 
San Francisco,Cal. Washington, D.C. 


10-12 Bread Street, London, E.C. 
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FEBRUARY, 1900. 
THE WAR FOR AN EMPIRE-il. 
The Military and Strategical Situation: 
From a British Standpoint. 


{seut. Joun F. Owen, R. A. 
As Seen Through German 
Captain Fritz Hoenie, 


Of the German Army (Retired). 


An American General’s View. 
Major-General O. 2. Howarp, 
A. (Retired). 


The Rivalry of Races in South abies 
A Justification of England’s Course. Henry Cust. 
Why the Dutch are in the Right. Dr. J. C. Vorcr, 


Author of “ Fifty Years of the Republic in South Africa.” 


The Blunders of the British. Montracu Wuirte, 


ecently Consul-General of the Transvaal in London. 


German Feding Toward England and 
America. 


Professor THEopoR MomMseEn. 


The Trust in Politics. W. A. Prrrrx, 
Formerly United States Senator from Kansas. 
Some Novels of 1899. W. E. Henry. 


The Power of Mr. Moody’s Ministry. 


The Rev. Lyman Assort, D.D. 
THE UNITED STATES AS A COLONIZER. 
Our Rule in the Philippines. 
Brig.-General T. M. ANperson, U. S. A. 
American Misgovernment of Cuba. 
Maj. J. E. Runcie. 
Eastern Commerce: What is it Worth? 


Enwarp ATKINSON. 


-MARCH, 1900. 


THE WAR FOR AN EMPIRE—II. 
Realities of the South African War. 


Tue Marguis or Loxne. 
Merits of the Transvaal 
Captain A. 'T. Manan, U. S. N. 
The Doom of the Boer Oligarchies. 
Tuomas C. Hutren. 


America’s Attitude toward England. R. A. Acer, 


wmerly United States Secretary of War. 


Could the War Been Avoided? s. mM. 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 
America and the War. Sypney Brooks. 
The Responsibility of Cecil Rhodes. 
A British Officer. 
The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 


Mayo W. Hazectine. 


We Are Too Much Governed. Davin B. Hirt, 


ormerly United States Senator for New York. 


Chief Causes a Discontent in India. 


A. Henry Savace Lanpor. 


Disappearing Authors. Justin McCartny. 
Is a National Divorce Law Desirable ? 


Evizasetu Capy STaNnTon. 


“David Harum”: A Review. 
Joun Ottver Hospss. 


The End of “ Americanism” in France. 


P. L. 
Rector of the Catholic University of Paris. 


The President’s War Power and the Tariff. 


RRY BELMONT, 
Formerly United States Minister to Spain. 


“Woman’s Vocation” and Other Poems. 
Carmen Sytva, The Queen of Roumania. 


| APRIL, 1900. 


War. Eire Zora. 
The United States and Puerto Rico. 
Josepu B. Foraker, 
United States Senator from Vhio, 
The Paris Ex B. D. Woopwarp, 
Assistant Commissioner-General of the United States. 
Mistaken Sympathy with Republics. 


Thomas G. SHEARMAN. 


An Obligation of Empire. 


Mrs. Josep CHAMBERLAIN. 


Characteristics of English Fiction. 


GrorGe Moore. 


Why British Workmen Condemn the War. 


Mapopison, M. P. 
Our European Trade. Rosert P. Porter. 
A French General’s Defence of the Boers. 


General Count Du Barat, 
Formerly French Minister of War. 


Preventing Food Adulteration by Federal 


We. W. E. Mason, 


United States Senator from Illinois. 
John Ruskin. 
REASON AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF: 
_ Roman Congregations and Modern Thought. 


Dr. St. Ggorcs Mivart, F. R.S. 


The Scientific Method in Theology. 


S. Horrman, 
Professor of Philosophy in Union College. 


After Orthodoxy, What ? 
The Rev. Minor J. amor J. Savacs, } D.D. D. 


MAY, 1900. 


THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST. 
The Great Siberian Railway. 


(With a Map.) 


Japan and Russia in the Orient. James Murpocn. 


The Powers and the Partition of China. 
The Rev. Gripert D.D., 
President of the International Institute of C hina. 


American Policy in China. 


he Rt. Hon. Sir Coartes W. Dirks, Bart., M.P. 


Why England Should Stop the War. 


Jean De Rrocn. 
Author of “ The Future of War.” 


Origin of the Negro Race. Sir Henry M. STanvey. 
Science and the Government. 


Prof. Simon Newcoms, LL.D. 


The Genesis of “ Americanism.” 


J. St. Crate EtuerrvGe. 


A Neglected American Poet. 


MonTGomery ScHUYLER. 
“The Shadowy Waters.” W. B. Years. 
CITIZEN SOLDIERS OF AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 
Future of the National Guard. 


Cuarces Sypney CLarK. 
The British Volunteer System. 


The Rt. Hon. Earl Browxiow, 
Formerly Under-Secretary of State for War. 


Professor CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


M. MIKHAILorF. 
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In the Schlitz brewery you 
will find a plate-glass room. 
In it are cooling pipes, over 
which the hot beer drips. 
Above it is an air filter, and no 
air comes to this room save 


through that filter. 


No germs can reach beer 
handled with such rare caution. 
But, after the beer is aged, we 
filter it, then bottle and seal it, 


then sterilize every bottle. 


We take triple precautions 
because “beer is a saccharine 
product. Impurities multiply 
if they get into it. There is 
no grade between absolute 
purity and utter impurity. 

Every bottle of Schlitz is 
absolutely pure, and purity is 


healthfulness. Your physician 


knows--ask him. 
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Wonpents 1900 + 
AS.S.FEELG.PA.$T. PAUL.MINN 
Sold Last ‘Month=Everybody Buys. 
SQUARE E QUAKER BATH CABINET 


A PERFEOT ae Lil +e Absolute Home Ne- Our Cabinet will surprise and delight you. 
es Medicine and Dr. | PRODUCES perfect health, cleanliness, vigor and 
LAWFUL CABINET Bills ‘Man, Child should use | beauty. Mabey reer nerves strong, sleep sound, ap- 


it weekly... petite good. DISPELS colds, fevers, skin d 
SO BAYS TRIAL | ste 
WE SEND IT it Ons 30 DAYS T TRIAL L | ~ Gainey Catarrh, 
Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hot Perfumed or Medicated at Home 


‘ater baths cleanse the surface only. Our Cabinet Bath chenneee inwardly and outward rofing nature 
and tones up entire by opening the 6. of the skin, thus nati pod 
own way to expel by profuse perspiration Lp salta, d poisonous matter, w 
poison the system, causing disease, debility and slaggishness. 

R 1,000,000 USERS and 27,000 PHYSICIANS ENDORS 


OVE 
A HOT SPRINGS AT HOME 


DESCRIPTION—It’s not a cheap, flimsy affair, but a handsomely y made, jester years. 


WORKS aa aa y car olds fiat in 1 inch space, e can ra’ y for fam no 
no danger. te be the best of binets onthe market er your money refu 
Head a ‘ace Steamer, ppointed. $100,000.00. Refu your 
"after 8 80 days’ use If not as Remit by Money Oriier, Draft, Cert: ble, capital or 


Write us for Our Descriptive FREE manufrs of writ, | O30, AGENTS WANTED—MEN AN 
“Beek on Baths,” Testimonials, ete., Rath Cabinets in the world. 3a Bethany, WEEKLY. WRITE ‘Us. 
Adéress The Sole THE WORLD CO., 100% Wworla Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Buffet 
or Dining Cars 


Don’t ‘trust to luck” 
and recklessly order a 
bottle of ale” but em- 
phasize the fact that 
you must have 


which is the Only ale 
that is not affected by 
the motion of the Car 
and is the ONLY ale 
that is always served 
in proper condition— 


No Sediment— 
that’s why! 


EVERYWHERE - BY 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS. co. 
CLASTONBURY CONN. 
LONDON -PAR!IS + DRESOEN ~SYDNEY 


POPE LEO 
AWARDS GOLD MEDAL 


In ns of Benefits Received from 


MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE TONIC 
FOR BODY. BRAlN ano NERVES 


Sreciat Orrer - Jo whowrile us mention- 
tng (us paper, we Send book containing por- 
and of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, 
PRINCES.CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, and othet 
personages. 


MARIAN 52 157" Sr NEW 
40R SALE AT ALL ORUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. AVOID SUBSTITUTES. BEWARE OF [MITATIONS. 
PARIS -4/ Boulevard LONOON-C3M OM St Moitteal-87 St. St. 


Evans 
The Ep 
| NNACLE oF PERFEC! 
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Remington 
Typewriter 


of any other writing 


WYOKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 827 Broadway, ‘New York. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
ap ~ will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, w ith prices, etc. 


Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 


rade. Machines sa privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaran 
% Berclay Street, New York. 8 W. Baltimore &t., Baltimore, Md. 
wh HT STORES Street, Beaton. SIT Wyandotte Rtreet, Kansas ‘City. 
La&alle St., Chicage, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louia. 
Diamond St., Pittaburgh, Pa. 586 California St., San F 


HEADQUARTERS, set D EYE WATER 


102 Fulton st,, New then “fo all Don’t 
writin em prices, 

Guaranteed on clase, ‘Dealers eapplied. 52-page lus, cat, free, All the la: 


For Summer, 


est and fastest 
as-propelled yachts on the 
at Lakes are equipped with 


SINTZ 


GAS ENGINES 
GaAs ENGine Co. 
Box A, Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Catalogue. 
16 West 28d Street 


166 Broad wa 

504 Fulton Street 

169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago: 74 State Street 


Magnify at equal size 8 to 10 times more 
than old style glasses and at equal magnifica- 
tion show 8 to 10 times larger field. Unex- 
celled for Racing, Hunting, Field, Yachting and 

Military Aap i also for Theater use. 


eure and. 
HEAD OFFICES: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU, (. Pp, G 
4-5 Holborn-Circus,; LONDON,EC. dealer in optical goods, or direct to  Ogitical Works: 52 E. Union Square, N. Y. 
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LSIVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 4 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as It on 
“meets requiremems af every point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


© THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 


TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING 


enables the average student 
to obtain double the speed. 


THE CHICAGO $35 


is most suitable for this work! 
The Editor of the Gregg Writer says: 

‘The arrangement of the Keyboard of The 
Chi_ago and its light, even touch, make it one 
of the most suitable machines for the touch 
operator or student. There is an impression 
among stenographers and students that onl 
the high J ity machines are adapted to this 
work and it is my opinion that it would pay 
you toadvertise The Chicago more extensively 
in this direction, as 
is 
or  touc pe- 
writing and on ac- 
® count of its reason- 
mable price must 
= come into general 
touch 


No. 1-76 
No. 2-88 stir. 


THE FO 


NO. 2 
LEAST NOISE 
SHORTEST DIP 
LICHTEST TOUCH 
Non-Shifting, Non- Tilting Carriage 


SIMPLE—SPEEDY—DURABLE 


Write for 
New Illustrated Catalog and Prices 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. mich. 


| your Mail 
comes in like this” 
You need a Machine 
329, Broadway New York 
| 
4 
mt | 
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splration, wilting collars culls and shit 
A wide vaciety of design and style affords 
satisfaction for every fancy. 
Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It 
Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, accord- 
kind you want. 
your furnisher. 
UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 
Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


can be used as a blind of awning. Slats can be 
opened or closed, and blind raised or lowered 
from inside, without raising sash. Easily fitted to 
any window. Also Venetian blinds for piazzas. 
Orders shouid be sent at once if required for 
Summer Season. 

Illustrated Catalogue No. 4 mailed free. 


J. Godfrey Wilson, 74 


BORATED TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 
and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 


all 
bere, or mailed for 25 cents 
everyw 
Gample free.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newert, A 


JN Tub Outsic 
| 
START 
: «J AFTER BATHING 
You will not get under the collar” tf SHAVING. 
you wear LION BRAND goods this sum- — —.. 
Aue 
1 
all odor of perspiration. | 


